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ADDRESS 


10 
THE READER. 


——— — — 


TIEsE Diſcourſes, as publiſhed on the other fide the 
Atlantic, needed no Recommendation; the Author being 
there well known, both as Poet and a Divine. In an 
Engliſh Edition however, it will not be thought pre- 
ſuming to prefix our names; as it is with a hope of 
extending their circulation among dur connettious. 


The moſt ſtrenuous efforts have been made of late 
years, in America as well as in Europe, to promote the 
cauſe of Infidelity : but there are not wanting, both in 
that country and in our own, men who are valiant for 
the truth upon the earth. In this illuſtrious band 


Dr. DwicurT will be readily admitted to an honourable 
| ſation, 


'In theſe Diſcourſes he has clearly expoſed the in- 
ſufficiency, inconſiſtency and immorality of that falſe 
Philoſophy which vainly aſpires to rival and ſubvert 
the Goſpel. Beſides detecting the inſidious arts of mo- 
dern Infidels, and apprizing young perſons of the chief 
ſources of their danger ; he has diſplayed the excellency 
and efficacy of the Chriſtian Syſtem, and ſhewn it to 
be, what it is, the Religion of the Heart, The in- 


telligent reader will eaſily perceive that the author's 
Ts 3, natural 


iv  _A'DDRESS. 


natural turn for poetry, without diminiſhing from the 
ſolidity of his reaſoning, imparts to his proſaic compo- 
ſitions, a conciſe, impreſſive and glowing energy. 


It may gratify ſome readers to be informed that 


Dr. DwicnrT is a grandſon of Preſident EDwWAR DS; 


and tha on the death of Dr. S 1Les in 1795, he was 


called to ſucceed him as Preſident of Yale College, 


| New-Haven; to the graduated young men of which 


Seminary theſe Diſcourſes were addreſſed, Being de- 


livered in the form of Sermons the author has not made 
formal references to the writings of his opponents ; but 
he doubtleſs conſiders himſelf as reſponfble tor the truth 


| of all he has ed. 


13 5 Ms. the Principles here defended continue wo be 
underſtood, believed and telt, by Chriſtians at large, and 


eſpecially by every candidate for the Chriſtian Miniſtry. 
JOHN RYLAND, 
"6 ANDREW FULLER. 
FEB. 13, 1799. 9 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


if (0 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Is Yale College it is customary for the President 
ar the Professor of Divinity, to address a Dis- 
course to the Candidates of the Baccalaureate, on 
the Sabbath, preceding the public Commencement. 
ili; The following Discourses were delivered, on this 
occasion, to the class which was graduated the last 
yeur, and are now pbulisbed at their request. 
They were originally long, perhaps longer than the 
reader would bave wished. I have, however, con- 
 Siderably enlarged them. For this I have no other 
opology, than, that the method, in which the sub- 
ject is pursued, appeared to me the best, which 
 presented itself at the time. If this apology should 
in the judgment of the Reader be insufficrent, I 
Submit cheerfully fo his censure. 


LAL E- Cor Iron, March 4th, 1798. 
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THE 


NATURE AND DANGER 


QF 


INFIDEL PHILOSOPHY. 


CorossiAxs ii. 8. 


Beware, lest any man spoil you through Philosophy 
and vain Deceit, after the tradition of men, after 


 #he rudiments of the world, 


CHRIST. 


WnunN dhe Goſpel was publiſhed by the 


and not after 


Apoſtles, it was according to the prophetic declara- 
tion of its Author, vigorouſly oppoſed by the world. 
This oppoſition originated from various ſources ; 
but, whenceſoever derived, wore one uniform 


character of induſtry, art, and bitterneſs. 


The 


bigotry of the Jews, and the ſword of the Gentiles, 
the learning of the wiſe, the perſuaſion of the elo- 
quent, and the force of the powerful, were alike 


exerted to cruſh the riſing enemy. 
Among the kinds of oppoſition, whic 


h they were 


called to encounter, not the leaſt laborious, malig- 
nant, or dangerous, was the Philoſophy of the age. 
A large number of their firſt converts lived in coun- 
tries, where the language of the Greeks was ſpoken, 


and their Phuloſophy received. The things, w 
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this Philoſophy profeſſed to teach, were ſubſtantial- 
ly the lame with thole which were taught by the 


Abetes + : viz. the Character and Will of God, 


and the Duty and Supreme Intereſt of Men. 
Hence it naturally became an object of veneration, 
affumed the ſtation of a rival to the Goſpel, and 
exhibited an impcſing aſpect, elpeciall to young 
and unſettled converts. 

The doctrines, and the ſpirit. of the Philoſophers 
were, however, generally direct counterparts to 
thoſe of the Apoſties. Some truths, and truths of 
high importance, they undoubtedliy taught; but 
they blended them with groſs and numberleſs 


errors. Some moral and commendable practices 
thev, at times inculcated: but fo interwoven with 
immoralities, that the parts of the web could never 
be ſeparated by the common hand. Covetous, 


ſelſ-ſufficient, and ſenſual, they looked down with 


ſupreme contempt on the poor, ſelf-denying and 
humble followers of Chriſt, and on their artleſs, 


direct, undiſguiſed, and practical preaching. 
Notwithſtanding this contempt, it, however, pre- 
vailed againſt all their ſpecious logic, pompous 
-loquence, and arrogant pretenſions. Their Phi- 
phy, enveloped in fable and figures, perplexed 
_wiin ſophiſtry, and wandering with perpetual ex- 
curſi n rennd about moral ſubjects, ſatisfied, in no 
per.vanent degree the underſtanding, and affected 


in m 1.341 degree the heart: while the Goſpel 
ſiample, plain, and powerful, gained the ſull alſent 


of common ſenſe. and red: iced all the affections 


under its controul. Of courſe, the contempt of 


Fhiloſophers was changed into hatred, rivairy, and 
pertec:ition ; and their ridicule of Chriftianity 


Was fs ceeded by the ſerious efforts of rieienes 


and : daliguity. 


St. Faul, who appears thoroughly to have com- 
pre ded the nat ure, and often to have experien- 


ced the cttects, ot the exiſting * has with 


8 
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great force expoſed its dangerous tendency. In the 
beginning of his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, he 
has given an ample account of its inefficiency and 
emptineſs, and a full refutation of its inſolent pre- 
tenſions to be a rule of life and ſalvation. The ar- 
guments of its weakneſs and miſchievous tendency, 
furniſhed, in various paſſages of Scripture by him 
and his companions, remain ſtill unrefuted; and, as 
they were at firſt, ſo they are at this day, effectual 
means of preſerving no ſmall part of mankind from 
the deſtruction, of which it is the natural and cer- 
tain parent. f 15 
Ix the text, this Philoſophy is characterized in a 
moſt proper and forcible manner. It is termed Phi- 
loſophy and vain deccit; a Hebraiſm, of the ſame 
import with vain and deceitful Philoſophy ; deceit- 
ful in its nature, doctrines, and arguments, and vain | 
in its efficacy to accompliſh the ends which it pro- 
poſes. It is afſerted to be after the tradition of men, 
and after the rudiments of the world ; but not after 
Christ ; in whom, the Apoſtle ſubjoins, dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily : 1. e. It is ſuch a ſcheme 
of morals and religion, as 1s ſuited to the character 
ol the Inventors; Men, weak and wicked, deceived 
and deceitful ; unable to deviſe, to comprehend, or 
to teach, the character of God, or the duty of man- 
kind. It is ſuch a ſcheme of morals and religion, as 
accords with the principles and practices of the diſ- 
ciples, to whom it is taught; formed not with a 
defign to amend the heart, and reform the life ; but 
with a view to gain acceptance by flattering luſt, and 
by juſtifying, ſoothing, and quieting guilt, The 
tradition of men, and the rudiments of the world, are 
Phraſes, which may be variouſly interpreted, but 
they admit, I apprehend of no interpretation, which 
will not ſupport the paraphraſe here given. 

To this Philoſophy, and the teachers of it, the 
Apoſtle directs his followers to beware lest they should 
become a prey, The Greek word here uſed, denotes 
N gathering 


* 


1 


gathering and car rying fi nally off the Spoils of a van- 
quished enemy ; and therefore ſtrongly expreſſes the 


complete ruin, to which St. Paul conſidered his 
converts as expoſed. 

man Philoſophy, which has oppoſed Chriſtianity 
in every ſucceeding age, has uniformly worn the 
ſame character with that deſcribed in the text. It 
has reſted on the fame foundations, proceeded from 
the ſame diſpoſition, aimed at the ſame ends, and 
puriued them by the ſame means. Equally remote 
has it been from truth, equally unſupported by evi- 
dence, and equally fraught with danger and ruin. 

Satisfied of the juſtice of theſe aſſertions, I feel 
it, Young Gentlemen, to be my duty, on this 5 
cafion to exhort you | 

Z beware, lest you become a prey 10 the Philosopt 'y, 
which opposes the Gospel. 

To impreſs on your minds the propriety, and the 
importance of this cxhortation, I ſhall endeayour, 
in the 

Firſt place, To prove to you, that this Philoſo- 
phy is vain and deceitful ; _ 

Secondly, To ſhew you that you are in danger 
of becoming a prey to it; and 

Thirdly, To difſuade you by tever a arguments 
from thus yielding yourſelves a prey. 

Firſt. I ſhall endeavour to prove to you that 
this Philoſophy is vain and deceitful. 

Iou will obſerve, that it is a particular kind of 

Philoſophy, againſt which all my arguments are di- 

rected. Philoſophy at large, or the Uſe and the 

Attainments of our Reaſon, in the candid and care- 


ſul examination of every queſtion, within the limits 


of our underſtanding, ſo far as it ſprings from a real 
deſire of inveſtigating truth, and proceeds on ſatisfac- 
tory evidence, is not only undeſerying of cenſure, 
but deſerving of the higheſt praiſe. It is the inter- 
eſt and the duty of all men, ſo far as their condition 
will allow; and, as you well know, has by me, in 
the 


(44:3 


the office of an Inſtructor, been earneſtly and un- 
conditionally urged on you, as peculiarly your 1n- 
tereſt and duty. That Philoſophy only, which 1s 
oppoſed to Chriſtianity, is the fabject of the follow- 
ing obſervations. There is indeed much other Phi- 


 lofophy, which bufies itſelf with government, me- 


dieine, and various other ſubjects, which is equally 
vain and deceitful; but with this I have, at pr eſent, 
no concern. | 
The great object, profeſſedly aimed at by the Phi- 
lofophy in queſtion, and on the attainment of which 


all its value depends, is to determine what is the Du- 


ty, and the ſupreme Intereſt of man. This it is plain, 
muſt depend entirely on the Will of God. To do 


whatever God chuſes muſt be man's ſupreme inter- 


eſt, and duty alike. It is his duty, both becauſe 


: God wills it, and becanſs it is right. As his whole 

well-being depends on God only, his ſupreme inter- 
eſt muſt conſiſt entirely in pleaſing God. He can 
receive no good when God will not give it, and 
God will not give unleſs he be pleaſed. In order, : 


therefore, to the diſcovery of man's ſupreme intereſt 
and duty, it is abſolutely neceſſary to diſcover, firſt, 
what is the preceptive will of God, or, what God 
requires man to do. 

This, Philoſophy can never accompliſh ; and 
hence I aflert it to be vain and deceitful in its Na- 
ture; vain with reſpect to the end at which it aims, 
and deceitful with reſpe& to the means which it 
employs, and the concluſions which it labours to 


_cſtablith. 


There are three methods, in which, it has been 


ſuppoſed, mankind may ohtain the knowledge of 
the Preceptive Will of God, and of courſe of their 
own intereſt and duty. 


I. By Immediate Revelation. 


II. By Arguing aualogically fark his Providen- 
tial Diſpenſations. 


III. By Arguing from a ſuppoſed Character of 


God, either derived from his works, or determined 


a prior . The 


A 
The firſt of theſe methods lies out of the preſent 


queſtion. The two remaining ones I propole now 
to examine; and aſſert 


1. That Analogical Argumentation from the Pro- 


vidence of God can never teach us his Preceptive 


Will, except in a manner greatly imperfect and 
unſatisfactory. 


In Philoſophy, thus directed, we always argue 
ſrom what God has done to what he will do: 1. e. 
from the paſt and preſent ſtate of his Providence we 
undertake to determine what his deſigns are, and 
how they will terminate ; and hence derive our 
concluſions concerning the Will of God, or that 


Law, by which our conduct ought to be regulated. 
This method of Philoſophizing is attended with in- 


ſuperable difficulties. 


In the iſt place, we know but a very ſmall 3 


ber of the beings and events which have exiſted; 
but, to form juſt views of the real ſcope of Provi- 
dence, we ought to know every being and every 


event. To underſtand the true character of a com- 
plicated machine, we muſt underſtand the nature, 


and the operations, of every part. He who knows 
but one in a thouſand of ſuch parts, and has ſeen 


the operaizons of that one part only, would be 
thought wholly deſtitute of common ſenſe, were he 
to boaſt of a thorough knowledge of the whole. The 


great machine of Providence is infinitely more com- 


plex, the proportion of the parts unknown to thole 


which are known is infinitely greater, and the ap- 
proximation to the knowledge of the whole infinitely 
leſs than in the machine ſuppoſed. What then 
muſt be the character of him, who boaſts of a tho- 
rough knowledge of Providence? 


2. We know not thoroughly the nature of thoſe 


beings and events with which we are beſt acquaint- 
cd. Thenature of every being, and of every event, 
ſo far as the preſent queſtion is concerned, depends 


chiefly, or periugps with more propnety wholly, on 
its 
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n 
its connections with others? What are the uſes of 
this being, or this event? What are the purpoſes 
which it is deſigned to accompliſh ? are the queſ- 


tions which are ever intended to be ſolved in our 


enquiries of this nature. But theſe queſtions Phi- 
loſophy can never ſatisfactorily ſolve. The imme. 
diate uſes and purpoſes are, indeed, frequently ob- 
vious ; but thoſe, which lie at a very little diſtance, 
arc, for the moſt part, unknown. Bread, we know 
will nouriſh man; and ſafely determine, that bread _ 
was formed for this end ; But why man exiſts at all, 
why he thus exiſts, and why he 1s thus to be nou- 
riſhed, we know not. That which we know, avails 
not, therefore, to the purpole in view. Ty 

All intermediate and ſubordinate ends in Creation 


and Providence are capable of being underſtood only 
by the knowledge of the ultimate end: i. e. the 


purpoſe, in which all earthly things terminate. To 
this end all things directly tend; with it all are in- 
diſſolubly connected; and for it all are deſigned, 
and brought into being. But this end is wholly un- 
known. If it exiſt on this fide the grave, it has never 
been conjectured. If it exiſts beyond the grave it 
can only be conjectured ; for we can only conjec- 
ture whether man will exiſt beyond the grave. The 
ultimate end of all earthly things being therefore 
wholly unknown, the true nature of all preceding 


ſubordinate ends is alſo unknown, and of courſe the 


real ſcope of Providence. „ 
In ſuch a ſtate of things Analogies muſt plainly 


be of little uſe. The arguments, which they actu- 


ally furniſh, are all direct corroboratives of the 
Scriptural ſyſtem of Theology and Morality. With- 


out the Seriptures, they are a labyrinth without a 


clue. No higher proof need be given of this, than 
the diſcordant and contradictory explanations of 
them, adopted by Philoſophers ; no two of whom, 
either ancient or modern, agree in their conſtruc- 
tions of Providence. 
. : How 
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(14) 
How ridiculous an employment would it be 
thought in a Clown, ſhould he undertaketo interpret 
the deſigns of a Stateſman 1 in the management of u 
great empire; to determine from what he had done 
what he would hereafter do; and to decide on his 
_ own duty and that of his fellow ſubjects, from a 
conſtruction of the analogies, which” he ſuppoſe 4 
Himſelf to obſerve in the conduct of the Ruler? Yet. 
the Clown 1s infinitely nearer to the Stateſman, in 
underſtanding, than the Philoſopher to the Supreme 
Ruler; and infinitely more able to comprehend the 
analogies, viſible in the government of an empire, 
than the Philoſopher thoſe, which appear in the 
government of the Univerſe. 
3. The Character of God cannot be perſeetly 5 
known from Creation and Providence. 
Of the truth of this aſſertion I am entirely con- 
vinced; yet I ſhall decline attempting a diſcuſfion 
of it at this time; becauſe the occaſion will not al- 
low me to enter into ſo wide a field; and becauſe 
you have, not long ſince, heard my opinions and 
arguments at large, in diſcourſes profeſſedly formed 
on this ſubject. Such a diſcuſſion it ought further 
to be obſerved, is wholly unneceffary for the preſent 
purpoſe; as Philoſophers have totally diſagreed con- 
cerning that Character of God, which is ; ſuppoſed 
to be viſible in his works; and as the prevailing Phi- 
loſophy wholly denies the exiſtence of ſuch a Being. 
The only poſſible means of diſcovering the Will 
or Law of God which can be ſurniſhed by his works, 
are either his Deſigns or his Character. I flatter 
myſelf that it has been proved, that his deſigns can 
never be learned from his Works. If his character 
bealſo undiſcoverable from this ſource, the concluſion 
is certain, that his Law muſt alſo be undiſcoverable. 
If his Character can be learned imperfectly only, his 
Law muſt, at the utmoſt, be known in a degree 
equally imperfect. It his Character be uncer tain, 
his law muſt be at leaſt equally uncertain; andthat his 
Character 
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Character is uncertain, ſo far as his works diſeloſe 
it, and Philoſophy has diſcovered it, cannot be de- 
nied by any one acquainted at all with the diſcor- 


dant opinions of Philoſophers. Of courſe, the con- 
elufion muſt be admitted, that to Philoſophy the 


Law of God, and the Duty, and ſupreme Intereſt, 
of man, moſt; ſo far as this method of inveſtigation 


is relied on, be undiſcoverable. Thus Man, as a 


ſubject of the divine government, cannot, by Phi- 
lofophy exer thoroughly know from this ſource of 
proof. what is that conduct which he is bound to ob- 
ſerve in order to pleaſe God and obtain his favour. 
The view of this ſubject here given, does, how- 


ever, by no means exhibit the greateſt dithculty un- 


der which Philoſophy labours. Man is not only a 


ſubject of the divine government, and therefore in 


the higheſt degree concerned to know the divine 


Law, that he may obey it; but he is alſo a rebel 


ſubject, and therefore in the higheſt degree concer- 
ned to diſcover the means of reſtoration to the favour 
of God. Man has violated ſuch precepts of the di- 
vine Law, as either by Revelation or Common Senſe, 


are diſcovered and acknowledged: ſuch precepts, 
for inſtance, as require him to be thankful to his Ma- 


ker, and ſincere, juſt, and kind, to bis fellow men. 
Theſe things may be conſidered here, as certainl 

known to be parts of the Law of God ; becaule thoſe 
Philoſophers, who acknowledge a God, generally 
agree, that theſe are plainly duties of man. But 


all men have violated the precepts, which require 


_ theſe things. The firſt intereſt of all men is, there- 


fore, to obtain 2 knowledge of the means, if there 
be any, of reconciliation to God, and reinſtatement 
in the character and privileges of faithful ſubjects. 
To be thus reconciled, and reinſtated, men mult be 


pardoned ; and pardon 18 an act of mere Mercy. 


But of the Mercy of God there are no proofs in his 
Earn. Could we then diſcover the Law of 
God, by examining his mene the knowledge ould 

| wou 
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would avail nothing to our future well being. That 
we are ſinners cannot be diſputed; and, ſo far as 
Philoſophy can diſcover, ſinners muſt be condem- 
ned, and puniſhed. 


II. Arguments, drawn from a ſuppoſed charadiex 
of God, whether derived from his works, or deter- 


mined 4 Priori, labour under difficultics equally 


great. 


1. It 1s impoſſible to determine the character of. 


God by arguments a priori. 
The celebrated Doctor CLARKE has indeed at- 


tempted thus to prove the divine character; and 


his attempt is a ſpecimen of very reſpectable talents, 


and of the moſt laudable deſigns. Yet I cannot but 


think it has failed. The very words necessary and 


necessity, which are ſo important to his ſcheme, are 


not, I apprehend, uſed by him with any clear, pre- 


ciſe meaning. Perhaps I ought rather to ſay, that I 
cannot perceive any ſuch meaning in his manner of 


uſing them. From his illuſtrations I ſhould believe, 


that he means nothing more by neceſſary exiſtence, 

than exiſtence merely. He does not appear to me 
to have proved even the Unity of God; and unleſs 
this can he evinced, I am doubtful whether it will 


be poſſible to prove the perfect character of the 
Godhead. As his is the only reſpectable effort of 


this kind which I have ſeen, it 1s unneceſſary for. 5 


me to take notice of any other. 


2. Should the character of God be fappoſedl 


completely aſcertained from what he has done, or 
fully determined à priori; ſtill, inſurmountable dif- 
ficulties would attend every attempt to gain from 
this ſource, the object aimed at by Philoſophy. 


Ihe only character of God which can be here ad- 
matted, is that of Infinite Perfection. The deſigns 
of a being infinitely perfect, muſt be ſormed to ex- 
tend through eternity and immenſity ; and muſt em- 


brace all beings and all events, together with all 
their relations and ee That therefore, which 
by 
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by itſelf would be a wholly i improper part of Crea- 
tion, or Providence, might, from its relation to the 
whole great work be entirely proper. In the ſight 
of him who perfectly knows all things that may be 
beautiful, excellent, and neceſſary, as a part of the 
fyſtem, which to every one who knows a part, and 
a very ſmall part only, of the whole. number of things, 
would appear deformed and uſeleſs, How many 
meaſures in Government, how many even in the pri- 
vate affairs of an individual appear to us to be necel- 


fary and uſeful when we are thoroughly informed of 


their neceflity and uſe; which, when we are unin- 
formed, appear to be unnecefſary and injurious? 


How much more muſt this fact exiſt in the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe ? He who ſecs all things Persscky, | 
muſt decide concerning all, according to their whole 
influence and tendency; we, according to their in- 


ſulated character or their immediate conſequences. 
Theſe obſervations are abundantly ſupported by 
the real ſtate of Creation and Providence. The ex- 
iſtence of Moral and Natural evil; the death of half 
mankind under the age of five years ; the uſeleſſneſs 
to the human eye of moſt animals and vegetables; 


the redundance of water on the globe; and the fro- 


zen, burnt, or otherwiſe barren ſtate of the land ; 


are all, things wholly proper in the Creation and 
Providence of God, becauſe they exift; and his 


Agency in their exiſtence, 3 in whatever degree exert- 


ed, is wholly worthy of his character. Jet ſo far as 


we are able to judge, few things could be more im- 
Proper parts of a work, formed by Infinite Perfection. 

hus in its Nature muſt this Philoſophy be vain 
and deceitful. I ſhall now attempt to ſhew, that 


in fat, it has from the beginning been of this un- 
happy character. This will appear in the 


I. Place in the diſcordance and contradictorineſs 


a of its doctrines. 


According to Themiſtius, there were more than 


three hundred. lefts of the weſtern Philoſophers, dif- 
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ering greatly on ſubjects of high importance. Ac- 


ording to Varro, there were two hundred and eighty- 


ght different opinions entertained by them con- 
cerning the ſummum bonum, or chief good; and 


three hundred opinions concerning God; or, as 


Varro himſelf aeclares, three hundred Jupiters, or 
ſupreme deities, * Critias, Theodotus, Diagoras, 


the Pyrrhoniſts, New Academics, and Fpicureans, : 


were generally either Sceptics, or Atheiſts. 
Ariſtotle demied the Creation of the Univerſe, 


and the Providence of God, ſo far as this world is 


concerned. 


The Stoics, and various others, taught that God 


was fire. 


Parmenides held, that God was partly fire and 
partly water. 


Xenophanes, that Matter generally confidered, 
was God. 


Others held, that God was the Anima mundi, 
the Soul of the world. 


Socrates and Plato taught the exiſtence of one 


| God, and taught and practiſed the worſhip of the 


Numerous Gods of their country. 


Cicero and Plutarch held, that there were two 


ſupreme Gods, one good, the other evil. 

Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew how the 
greateſt and moſt accurate Philoſophers of Anti- 
quity thought concerning this moſt important ſub 
ject; and to prove that not the leaſt reliance can 


be ſafely placed in our religious côerns on the- 


concluſions of Philoſophy 


This variety and ated ance of doctrines among 


| Philoſophers, exceedingly perplexed and diſtreſſed 


in many inſtances, the Philoſophers themſelves; 
while it wholly deſtroyed their authority as inftruc- 


tors, among the people at large. 


Plato, in his Epinomis, ſays, under a Jos con- 
viction, as it would ſeem, of the imperfection of 
his own Philoſophy, © Let no man preſume to teach, 


3 God do not M ..... Cicero 


* 


i 


Cicero, de nat. deor. makes Cotta find fault with 


thoſe who labour to prove the exiſtence of the Gods, 


by arguments ; declaring, that they thus make the 
doctrine doubtful ; whereas the traditions of their 


anceſtors had rendered it certain. 


Plutarch declares, that no argument reſpecting 
religious belief is more to be depended on than the 
tradition of anceſtors. e 

Plato declares, that there are, by nature, no ſuch 


things as juſt things; ſince men always differ about 
them, and contrive continually new ſtandards of 


right and wrong; and that therefore there can be 


no law, unleſs God ſhould give it to us. 


Porphyry conſeſſes his conviction, that ſome uni- 


verſal method of delivering men's ſouls was needed, 


which no ſe& of Philoſophers had yet found out.. 
Modern Philoſophers, notwithſtanding they have 


enjoyed the light of Revelation, and have derived 


from the Scriptures all their defenſible moral tenets, 


are yet, when they leave the doctrines of Revelation, 
very little better united. _ 1 85 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the firſt conſiderable 
Engliſh, Deiſtical Philoſopher, and clearly one ot 
the greateſt and beſt, declares the ſollowing things: 


That Chriſtianity is the beſt Religion: 


That his own Univerſal Religion of Nature agrees 
wholly with Chriſtianity, and contributes to its eſ- 


tabliſnment: 3 

That all Revealed Religion (viz. Chriſtianity) is 
abſolutely uncertain, and of little or no uſe: 

That Men are not haſtily, or on ſmall grounds, 
to be condemned, who are led to fin by bodily con- 


. . 
phat the indulgence of luſt, and of anger, is no 


more to be blamed than the thirſt occaſioned by the 
Dropſy ; or the fleepineſs produced by the Lethargy: 
That it is our duty to worſhip God by prayer and 
praiſe, 9 and holineſs, by reformation 
e n of 
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of heart and-of life; and that this is n 15 


neceſſary to our acceptance with God:. 
That the foul is immortal; that there will be a 
ſature retribution, which will be according to the 


works and thoughts of mankind; and that he Who 
denies theſe tr aths, is ſcarcely to be accounted a 


reaſonable creature: 
That his own Univerſal Religion is, and ever has 
been, clearly known to all men: 


That to the Gentiles (1. e. to almoſt all men) it 


was principally unknown : 
And, notwithſtanding the declarations already 


| mentioned | in favour of Chriſtianity, he accuſes all 


pretences to revelation of folly and unreaſonableneſs, 
and rejects with contempt its capital doctrines. 
Mr. HoBBEs declares, 


That the Scriptures are the Voice of God ; and yet 


That they are of no authority, except as enjoined 
by the Civil Magiſtrate : | 

That inſpiration is a ſupernatural gilt, and the 
immediate hand of God; and yet 

That it is madneſs ; 


That the Scriptures are the ſoundation of all ob⸗ 


: ligation ; and yet 


That they are of no obligatory force, except as 


enjoined by the Civil Magiſtrate: 

po a ſubject may believe Chriſt 1 in his heart; 
an 
M ay lawfully deny him before the Magiftrate: 

That God exiſts ; and yet 

That that, which is not Matter, is nothing : _ 

That wor ſhip, prayer, and praiſe are due to God; 
and yet 

That all religion i is ridiculous : 

That the civil or municipal Law 1 is the only foun- 
dation of right and wrong : 


judgment! is the only ſtandard of right and wrong: 
That the Ruler is not bound by any obligation of 
troth, 


'That, where there is no eiril law, every man's 
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truth, or juſtice; and can do no wrong to his ſub- 


jects: 


That every man has a right to all things, and 
may lawfully get them, if he can: 

That Man is a mere machine: and 

That the Soul is material and mortal. 

Mr. Br.ouxt declares, 

That there is one infinite and eternal God; and 
yet inſinuates, 

That there are two eternal, independent Beings : 

That the one God is the Creator of all things and 

yet infinuates, 

That the world was not created, but eternal: 
That God ought to be worſhipped with prayer 
and praiſe ; yet, 

. He objects to prayer as a duty: 

That Chriſtianity is ſafer than Deiſm; and yet 

That Revelation is not ſufficiently ſupported, be- 
Tale men differ about it : (Of courſe, no moral 


_ doctrine is ſufficiently ſupported ; for men differ 
about every ſuch doctrine.) 


That the Soul is immortal, and Will be wt 


| hereafter, according to its works done here ; and 


yet, 
That the Soul is probably materia}, and of 25 


mortal: 


Still he ſays, that we ought to obey God i in the 
practice of virtue; 
And that we ought to repent, and truſt in the 


mercy of God for pardon. 


Lord SHAFTESBURY declares,  - 
That the belief of future rewards and puniſhments 


is nox10us to virtue, and takes away all motives to it; 


That the hope of rewards, and the fear of pun- 


iſhments, makes virtue mercenary ; 


| That to be influenced by rewards, is difingenuous 
and ſervile ; and 


That the hope of reward cannot conſiſt with vir2 
| That 


| tuc; and Ink, 
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That the hope of rewards is not derogatory to vir- 
tue, but a proof that we love virtue; 

That the hope of rewards, and the fear of pun- 
iſhments, however mercenary it may be accounted, 
is, in many inſtances, a great advantage, ſecurity, 
and ſupport, of virtue ; and 

That all obligation to be virtuous ariſes from the 
advantages (i. e. the rewards) of virtue, and from 

the diſadvantages (i. e. the puniſhments) of vice: 

That thoſe are cenſurable, who repreſent the 
Goſpel as a fraud, (or impoſition ;) . 

That he hopes the diſcourſes of Doctor Whichcot 


will reconcile the enemies of Chriſtianity to it, and 2 


make Chriſtians prize it more highly than before; and 

That he hopes Chriſtians will be ſecured againſt 
the temper of the irreconcileable enemies of the faith 
of the Goſpel; and yet 


He repreſents lalvation as a ridiculous thing ; and 
inſinuates 
That Chriſt was influenced and directed by deep 
_ deſigns of ambition, and cheriſhed a lavage zeal 
and perſecuting ſpirit; and 

That the Scriptures were a mere artful invention, 
to ſecure a profitable monopoly (1. e. of ſiniſter ad- 
vantages to the inventors :) _ 

That Man is born to religion, piety, and adora- 
tion, as well as to honour and friendſhip ; 
That virtue is not compleat without piety; : yet 

He labours to make virtue wholly independent of 
piety 

Tbat all the warrant for the authority of Religious 
fymbols (i. e. the Inſtitutions of Chriſtianity) 1s the 
authority of the Magiſtrate: — 
That the Magiſtrate 1s the ſole judge of religious 
Truth, and of Revelation : 
That miracles are ridiculous; and 

That, if true, they would be no Proof of the 
truth of Revelation: 

That Ridicule 1 is the teſt of uh; and yet Th 

at 
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That Ridicule itſelf. muſt be brought to the teft 
of Reafon : 

That the Chriſtian Religion ought to be received 
when eſtabliſhed by the Magiſtrate; yet 

He groſsly ridicules it, where it was thus eftab- 
liſhed : 

That Religion and Virtue appear to be fo nearly 
connected, that they are preſumed to be ineparn- 


ble companions; and yet 


That Atheiſts often conduct ſo welt as iO ſeem 


to force us to confeſs them virtuous: 


That he, who denies a God, ſets up an opinion 


againſt the very well- being of ſociety ; ; and yet 


That Atheiſm has no direct natural tendency to 
take away a juſt ſenſe of right and wrong : 
That Atheiſm is greatly deficient in promoting 


virtue ; and 


That the natural tendency of it 1s to Toke away 4 


juſt ſenſe of right and wrong. 


Mr. CoLLixs, though chiefly a mere  obje&tor to b 


Revelation, declares, 


That Man is a mere machine: 

That the Soul is material and mortal: 3 

That Chriſt and his apoſtles built on the 5 al N 
tions of fortune-tellers and divines; 


That the Prophets were mere fortune-tellers and 
diſcoverers of loſt goods ; 


That Chriſtianity ſtands wholly on a falſe founda- 


tion; yet 


He ſpeaks reſpectfully of * and alſo 


of the Epicureans, whom he at the ſame time con- I 


fiders as Atheiſts. 


Mr. WoorsTox, alſo a mere objector, declares, 
That he is the fartheſt of any man from being en- 


gaged in the cauſe of Infidelity; 


That Infidelity has no place in bil heart ; 
'That he writes for the honour of Jeſus, and i in 


defence of Chriſtianity; and 


That his dclign 1 in une is to advance the Meſ- 
| ſiahſhip, 


* 
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fiahſhip, and Truth, of the holy J eſus'; © To whom,” 
he ſays, © be glory for ever, amen.” and yet, 
That the Goſpels are full of ineredibilities, im- 
Pane and abſurdities; 
That they reſemble Gulliverian tales of perſons 
and things, winch out of romance never had a 
being; 
That the miracles, dried | in the Goſpels, taken 
literally, will not abide the teſt of Reaſon and Com- 


mon Senſe ; but muſt be rejected, and the authority 
of Jeſus along with them; 


At the ſame time, he caſts tho moſt ſcurrilous 


reflections on Chriſt. 
Dr. TIN DAL declares, 


That Chriſtianity, ſtripped of the Alten which 
miſtake, policy, and circumſtances, have made to 


it, is a moſt holy religion; and yet, 
That the Scriptures are obſcure, and fit only to 


perplex men, and that the two great parts of them 


are contradictory: 


That all the Doctrines of Chriſtianity plainly 


ſpeak themſelves to be the will of an infinitely wiſe 
and holy God; and yet, 


That the Precepts of Chriſtianity are looſe, unde- 
termined, incapable of being underſtood by mankind 
at large, give wrong and unworthy apprehenſions 


of God, and are generally falſe and pernicious: 
That Natural Religion is ſo plain to all, even the 


moſt ignorant, men, that God could not make it 
plainer; even if he were to convey, miraculouſly, 


the very ſame ideas to all men; and yet, 


That almoſt all mankind have had very unworthy 


notions of God, and very wrong apprehenfions of 
Natural Religion: 8 


That the princi iplesof Natural Religion are ſo clear, 


that men cannot poſſibly miſtake them; and yet, 
That almoſt all men have groſſſy miſtaken them, 
and imbibed a ſuperſtition worſe than Atheiſm. 
That Natural Religion is unalterable that no- 
| thing 
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thing can be either added, or diminiſhed ; and that 
it is neceſſarily known to all men ; and yet, 

That the goodneſs, or wickedneſs, of all actions 
is wholly meaſured by their tendency ; that this 
tendency 1s wholly to be judged of by every man, 
according to his circumſtances ; and that theſe 
circumſtances are continually changing : 

That one rule is formed by God for every man; 
and yet, 

That every Man muſt form a rule for himſelf 

Mr. Chu declares, 

That he hopes to ſhare with his friends in the 


favour of God, in that peaceful and happy tate, 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and 
faithful, in ſome other future world; and yet, 


That God does not interpoſe in the affairs of this 
world, atall, and has nothing to do with the good, 


or evil, done by men here: 


| That Prayer may be uſeful, as a poſitive Inſtitu- 


8 tion, by introducing proper thoughts, affections, 
and actions; and yet he intimates, 
That it muſt be diſpleaſing to God, and rect 


improper : 


That a ſtate of rewards and onniſhuments, here- 


after, 1s one of the truths, which are of the higheſt 


concern to men ; and yet, 
That the arguments for the immortality of the 


Soul are wholly unſatisfactory ; and that the Soul 


1s probably matter : 
That men are accountable to God for all their 
conduct, and will certainly be judged and dealt 


with, Fecording to the truth and reality of their 


reſpective caſes; and yet, 

That men will not be judged for their impiety or 
ingratitude to God, nor for their injuſtice and un- 
kindneſs to each other; but only for voluntary in- 


juries to the public; and that even this 1 18 unneceſ- 
{ary and uſeleſs: 


That God may kindly reveal to the world, when 
D 1 greatly 5 
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greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths ne- 


ceſſary to be known, and precepts neceſſary to be 


obeyed ; and yet, 

TI hat ſuch a Revelation would be, of courle, un- 
certain and uleleſs : 

That Chriſt's Miſſion is, at leaſt 1 in his view, pro- 
bably divine; and yet, 

That Chriſt, in his opinion, was of no higber 
character, than the Founder of the Chriſtian ſect 
(1. e. another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) : 


That Chriſt was ſent into the world to acquaint 


mankind with the Revelation of the will of God ; 
and yet, 

That his birth and refarreion were e ridiculous, 
and incredible; and that his inſtitutions and pre- 


cepts were leſs excellent than thoſe of other teachers 


and lawgivers : 
That the New Teſtament, particularly the Writ- 
1ngs of the Apoſtles, contain excellent cautions and 
inſtructions for our right conduct; and 


'That the New Teſtament yields much clearer light 


than any other traditionary Revelation ; and yet, 


That the New Teſtament has contributed to the 
perplexity and confuſion of mankind, and exhibits 
doctrines heretical, diſhonorary to God, and inju- 


rious to men; a 


That the Apoſtles were impoſtors ; ; and that the 


Goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles reſemble Jewiſh 


_ fables and Popiſh legends, rather than accounts of 


facts: 
That as, on the Chriſtian 3 Chriſtwill be 


the J udge of the quick and the Gael, he has not on 


this account (i. e. admitting this to be true) any 


diſagrecable apprehenſions on account of what he 


has written; and yet, 


He ridicules the birth and telt Mic of Chriſt, 
poſtpones his inſtructions to thoſe of the Heathen = 
Philoſophers and Lawgivers, aſſerts his doctrines 


to be diſhonorary to God and injurious to mankind, 


and 
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and allows him, not to be ſinleſs; but merely, not 


a groſs ſinner, 
He further declares, 
That the Ref urrection of Chriſt, if true, Proves 


not the immortality of the Soul : 


That the belief of a future ſtate is of 1 no advantage 


to ſociety : 

That all Religions are alike : 

That it is of no conſequence what Religion a a man 
embraces : 


And he allows not any room for dependance on 
God's Providence, truſt in him, and reſignation to 
his will, as parts of duty, orreligion. 


Mr. Hos declares, 


That there is no perceptible connection between 5 


cauſe and effect ; 
That the belief of ſuch connection is merely 2 
matter of cuſtom; 
That experience can ſhew us no ſuch connection ; 
That we cannot with any reaſon conclude, that, 


becauſe an effect has taken place once, it will take 


place again; . 
That it is uncertain and uſeleſs to argue from the 
courſe of nature, and infer an Intelligent Cauſe; 


That we cannot, from any analogy of nature, 


argue the exiſtence of an Intelligent Cauſe of all 


| things ; . 
That there is no reaſon to believe that the Uni- 


verſe proceeded from a Cauſe ; 

That there are no ſolid arguments to prove the 
exiſtence of a God, 

That experience can furniſh no argument con- 
cerning matters of fact, is in this caſe uſeleſs, and 
can give riſe to no inference; ; and 

That there is no relation between cauſe and ef- 


ſect ; and yet, 
That Experience is our only guide in matters of 


fact and the exiſtence of objects; 
That it is univerſally allowed, that nothing exiſts 


without eee, That 
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That every effect is ſo preciſely determined, that 
no other effect could, in ſuch circumſtances, have 


oſſibly reſulted from the operation of its cauſe; 
That the relation of cauſe is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the propagation of our ſpecies, and the regula- 
tion of our conduct; 
That voluntary actions are neceſſary, and deter- 


mined by a fixed connection between cauſe and 
effect; 


That motives are cauſes operating neceſſarily on 


the will; 


That Man is a mere machine (i. e. an object e 


operated on neceſſarily by external cauſes); 


That there is no contingency (1. e. nothing hap- 


pening without a ſettled cauſe) in the univerſe; and 


That matter and motion may be regarded as the 


cauſe of thought (1. e. the Soul is a Material Cauſe 
and thought its effect): 


| That God diſcovers to us only faint traces of his 
character, and that it would be flattery, or preſump- 


tion to aſcribe to him any perfection which is not 
diſcovered to the full in his works (and of courſe, 
that it would be flattery or preſumption to aſcribe 
any perfection to God. 


That it is unreaſonable to believe God to be wiſe 


and good ; 
hat what we believe to be a perfection in God 
may be a deſect. (i. e. Holineſs, Juſtice, Wiſdom, 
 Goodneis, Mercy, and Truth, may be defects in 
God) ; Of conſequence, Injuftice, Folly, Malice, 
and F alſhood, may be excellencies in his character; 
That no reward, or puniſhment, can be rational- 


ly expected, beyond what 1s already known by 


experience and obſervation: 

That ſelf-denial, ſelf-mortification, and humility, 
are not virtues, but are uſeleſs and miſchievous; 
that they ſtupiſy the underſtanding, ſour the tem- 


per, and harden the heart (and of courſe are groſs 
erimes:) 


That 
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That pride and ſelf. valuation, ingenuity, elo- 
quence, quickneſs of thought, eaſineſs of expreſſion, 


delicacy of taſte, ſtrength of body, health, cleanli- 
neſs, taper legs and broad ſhoulders, are virtues : 
That Suicide, or ſelf-murder, is lawful and com- 


mendable (and of courſe virtuous :) 
That Adultery muſt be practiſed, if we would 


obtain all the advantages of lite : 


That Female Infidelity (or Adultery) when known 
is a ſmall thing ; when unknown, nothing : and 


That Scepticiſm is the true and only wiſdom of 
man.“ Lord 


The following ſummary of Mr. Hume's doctrines, publiſhed 
ſome years before his death, Biſhop Horne ſays, was never, ſo far 
as he could find, queſtioned, as to its fidelity « or accuracy, either 


by Mr. Hume, or his friends. 


A Summary of Mr. Hume” s Doftrines, Metaphysical and Moral. 


Of the Soul. 
That the foul of man is not the {ame this moment, that it was the 


laſt: that we know not what it is; that it is not one, but many 
things, and that it is nothing at all. | 
That in this foul is the agency of all the cauſes that operate 
throughout the ſenſible creation; and yet that in this ſoul there is 


neither power nor agency, nor any idea of either. 
That matter and motion may often be De as the 3 of 


thought. 
Of the Univerſe, | 


That the external world does not exiſt, or at leaſt, that its exi- 
| tence may reaſonably be doubted. 


That the univerie exiſts | in the mind, and that the mind does not 


exiſt, | 
That the univerſe i is nothing but a heap of perceptions, without 


a ſubſtance. 
That though a man could bring himſelf to believe, yea, and 


have reaſon to believe, that every thing in the univerſe proceeds 


from ſome cauſe; yet it would be unreaſonable for him to believe, 
that the univerſe itſelf proceeds from a cauſe. 


Of Human Knowledge. 
That the perfection of human knowledge is to doubt. 
That we ought to doubt of every thing, yea, of our doubts them- 


ſelves, and therefore, the utmoſt that Philoſophy can do, is to give 
us a doubtful ſolution of doubtful doubts, 
That the human underſtanding, acting alone, FIRED entirely ſub- 
vert itielf, and prove by argument that by argument, nothing can 


be proved, 


That 
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Lord Bor1neBROKkE declares, 


That Power and Wildom are the only attributes 


of God, which can be diſcoyer ed by mankind ; and 
yet, 

That he is as ſar from denying the Juſtice, as the 
Power, of God; that his Goodneſs is manifeſt: 


At the ſame time, he aſcribes every other Perfection 


to God, as well as Wiſdom and Power, and lays, this 
is rational : 


That 5 


That man, inall his perceptions, 18 and voliti ions, is a mere 


paſſive machine, and has no ſeparate exiſtence of his own, being en- 
tirely made up of other things, of the exiſtence of which he is by 


no means certain; and yet, that the nature of all things depends 


ſo much upon man, that two and two could not be equal to four, 


nor ſire produce heat, nor the ſun — without an act of the 


human underſtanding. 


Of Cod. 


That it is unreaſonable to believe God to be infinitely wiſe and 


00d, while there is any evil or diſorder in the univerle, 
£ * 


That we have no good reaſon to think the univerſe proceeds 1 


from a cauſe. 


That as the exiſtence of the external world is queſtionable, we 
are at a loſs to find arguments by which we may prove the exiſ- 


tence of the Supreme Being, or any of his attributes. 
That when we ſpeak of Power, as an attribute of any valag, 
God himſelf not excepted, we uſe words without meaning. 


That we can form no idea of power, nor of any being ad 


with power, much less of one endued with infinite power; and 


that we can never have reaſon to believe, that any object or quality” 


of any, object exiſts, of which we cannot form an idea, 


Of the Morality of Human Actions. 
"That every human action is neceſſary, and could not have been 
different from what it is, 
That moral, intellectual, and corporeal virtues are re nearly of the 
| fame kind In other words, that to want honeſty, and to want un- 
derſtanding, and to want a leg, are equally the objects of moral diſ- 
approbation. 


That adultery muſt be practiſed, if men would obtain all the ad- 


vantages of life; that, if generally practiſed, it would in time ceaſe 
to be icandalous ; and, that, if practiſed ſecretly and frequently, it 
would by degrees come to be thought no crime at all. 

Laſtly, as the ſoul of man, according to Mr. Hume, becomes 
every moment a different being, the conſequence muſt be, that 


the crimes committed by him at one time cannot be imputable to 
him at t another. | 


Ws 
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That the Wiſdom of God is merely a natural at- 
tribute, and in no ſenſe moral; and yet, 
That the Wiſdom of God operates in chafing 
what is fitteſt to be done; (Of courſe, it is a moral 


attribute ; involving perlect moral rectitude, a as S well 


as perfect knowledge ;) 
That God is gracious and beneficent : 
That whatever God has done is juſt and good; 
That ſuch moral perfections are in God, as 
Chriſtians aſcribe to him ; yet 
He cenfures divines for mers. theſe perfections 


to God: 
That we learn from our own Power and Wiſdom, 


the Power and Wiſdom of God ; and yet, 

That it is profanc, to aſcribe the excellencies of 
our nature to God, althongh without limit or im- 
perfection: 

He undertakes to defend the Righteouſnel: of 


God againſt divines; and yet aſſerts, 


That Holineſs and Righteouſneſs in God are like 


nothing in men; that they cannot be conceived of 
by men, nor argued about with any certainty ; and 


that to talk of imitating God 1 in his moral attributes 
is blaſphemy : 


That God made all things; and yet, 

That he did not determine the exiſtence of par- 
ticular men : (Of courſe, he did not determine the 
exiſtence of any man; all men being particular men). 

That he will not preſume to deny, that there 


have been Particular Providences ; and yet, 


That there is no foundation for the belief of any 


ſuch providences ; and that it is abſurd and profane 
to aſſert or believe, them: 


That God is juſt; and that juſtice requires, that 
rewards and puniſhment, be meaſured to particular 


caſes, according to their circumſtances, in propor- 


tion to the merit, or demerit, of every individual ; 
and yct, 


= hat God doth not lo meaſure out rewards, or 


puniſhments ; © 


( 92 ) 

puniſhments ; and that, if he did, he would ſub- 
vert human affairs; that he concerns not himſelf 
with the affairs of men at all ; or, if he does, that he 
regards only collective bodies of men, not individu- 
als; that he puniſhes none except through the 
Magiſtrate ; and that there will be no ſtate ol future 
rewards, or puniſhments : 

That divines are deſerving of cenſure for ſaying, 
that God made man to be happy; and yet he aſſerts, 

That God made man to be happy here; and that 
the end of the human ſtate is happineſs: _ 

That the Religion of nature 1s clear and obvious 
to all mankind; and yet, 

That it has been unknown to the greateſt part 
of wank ine 
That we know Material ſubſtance, and are aſ- 
ſured of it; and yet 
That we know nothing of either Matter or Spirit: 


That there is, undeniably, ſomething 1 in our con- 
ſtitution, beyond the known properties of matter; 


and yet, 
That the Soul 18 8 and mortal; and that 


to ſay, the Soul is immaterial is the ſame thing as 


to ſay, that two and two are five: 


That ſelf. love is the great Law of our nature ; and 


yet, 


our nature: 


That Chriſtianity is a republication of the Religion 


of Nature, and a benevolent ſyſtem; that its morals 
are pure; and that he is determined to ſeek for ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity with the ſimplicity of ſpirit, with 


which Chriſt himſelf taught it in the Goſpel; and 


et, 
A great Part of his Works, particularly o his 
Philotophical Works, was written for no other end, 
but to deſtroy Chriſtianity. 
He alſo declares, | 
That there is no conſcience i in man; except ar- 


tfteialy: „ "That 


That Univertal Benevolence! 18 the great Law of 
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That it is more natural to believe many Gods than 
to believe One : 

He teaches, that Ambition, the Luſt of Power, 
Avarice, and Senſuality, may be lawfully gratified, 
if they can be ſafely gratified : 

That the ſole foundation of Modeſty is vanity, or 
a wiſh to ſhew ourſelves ſuperior to mere animals. 
That Man lives only in the preſent world ; 

That Man is only a fuperior animal: 
That Man's chief end 1s to gratify the appetites 


and inclinations of the fleſh : 


That Modefty is inſpired by mere prejudice : 


That Polygamy is a part of the Law, or Religion, 
of Nature. He intimates alſo, 


That Adultery is no violation of the Law, or Re- 
ligion, of Nature: 


That there 1s no wrong i in Lewdnefs, except in 


the higheſt Inceſt: 
That the Law or Rollin of Nature forbids no 


Inceſt, except between the neareſt Relations : and 
plainly ſuppoſes, 


That all Men and Women are unchaſte, and that 
there 1s no ſuch thing as Conjugal Fidelity : 
Theſe doctrines will ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 


Philoſophy, which actually exiſts. Volumes would 
be neceſſary for even a ſummary account of all its 
_ diverſities. I need only obſerve further, that, with 


reſpect to the Exiſtence, Character, and Providence; 


of God, Philoſophers differ wholly. Moſt of the 


Infidels of the preſent age entirely deny his exiſtence, 
and treat the belief of it as a contemptible abſurdity. 


Voltaire, at firſt, believed in a finite God; but in his 
odld age, doubted of the exiſtence of any God. To- 


land believed the world to be God. Many of them 
ſuppoſe him to reſemble the Gods of Epicureans, 


to be totally abſorbed in pleaſure and quietude, and 
to be utterly unconcerned with the creatures which, 


nevertheleſs, he has thought proper to make. Amid 


ſuch a diverſity aud diſcordance, whom are you to 
KE follow 


(4:34) 
follow ; and what are you to belicve ? 


2dly. In the grols and monſtrous Nature of its 
Doctrines. 


Of this character were very many doctrines of 


the Ancient Thilofophers. 

Zeno taught, that all crimes were equal ; that 
we ought never to forgive injuries; and that the 
moſt abominable lewdneſs is law ful. 

Both Zeno and Cleanthes taught, that Children 


may as lawfully roaſt and cat their parcnts, as any 
other food. 


Diogencs, and the G generally, taught, that 


Parents may lawfully facrifice and cat their. Chil- 
dren; and that there is neither fin nor ſhame 1 in 


the groſſeſt and moſt public acts of lewdueſs. 
Plato taught, that lewdneſs is juſtifiable; and 
Cicero, that it is a crime of ſmall magnitude. 


Lyeurgus encouraged ſtealing by an expreſs Law. 
Ariftippus taught, that both theft and adultery 


are lawful. 


Cicero, that it is law! ul to make war ſor the: ſake. 
of fame, provided it be conducted without unne- 


ceſſary cruelty. 
Cicero alſo taught, that Virtue conſiſts in the 


defire of fame, Of courſe, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cæſar, Charles the wel fth of Sweden, and 
Nadir Kouli Khan, were among the moſt virtuous : 


of raankind.*. 
The occaſion will not { allown me to ſwell the num 


ber of theſe ſpecimens of the ancient Philoſophy. 1 
proceed therefore to obſerve, that the moderns have 


uttered numerous doctrines of a fimilar character. 


Such is the Atheiſm, which they now conſider as 


the only rational and cnlightened Philoſophy. Such 
is the Scepticiſm of Hume : ; the mortality and ma- 
teriality of the Soul; the dodtrina; that Man 1s a 
mere animal ; that animal ratification is the chief 


end of our r being; that right and wrong depend ſolely 
on 


* For ſeveral of theſe dor ſee Deiſm Revealed 


We; + 
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on the deciſions of the magiſtrate; that ridicule is 
the teſt of truth; that we may lawfully get all things 
if we can get them lafcly ; that modeſty ; is inſpired. 
only by prejudice, and has its foundation in the mere 
deſire of appeariug to be ſuperior to animals; that 
Adultery is lawful according to the Religion of Na- 
ture; that there is no wrong in lewdaeſs, except in 
the higheſt Inceſt; that God exerciſes no Provi- 
dence over mankind; and that holineſs, juſtice, good- 
nels, and truth, may be defects in the Divine charac- 
ter. All theſe, and many others already recited, are 
doctrines as repugnant to Common ſenſe, and Com- 
mon good, and fraught with as much impiety and 


irreverence to God, and as much evil to mankind, 
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as any doctrines which can be propoſed. ' When we 
view the pernicious tendency of theſe doctrines (and 
theſe are the ſubſtance of the modern Philoſophy). 
we may fafely ſay, that, thoroughly practiſed, they 
would overwhelm this world with that miſery which 
the Scriptures exhibit as experienced only in hell. 
When we contemplate the folly of theſe doctrines, 
we may with the utmoſt propriety apply to the 
modern Philoſophers what Cicero lays of their pre- 
deceſſors; v1z. that he knows not how it comes to 
pats, that, when any man utters an abſurdity ever ſo _ 
groſs, he preſently finds the ſame abſurdity to have 
ru delivered by ſome one of the Philoſophers. 
3. In its total incfticacy to reform either them- 
keine or their Diſciples. 
Cicero declares, that the ancient Philoſophers 
never reformed either themſelves or their diſciples 3 3 
and that he knew not a ſingle inſtance, in which 
either the teacher or the Diſeiple was made virtuous 
by their principles.“ Lucian declares them, as a bo- 
dy, to have been tyrants, adulterers, and corrupters 
of youth. Plutarch declares Socrates and Plato to 
have been as incontinent, and intemperate, as any 
fave; and Ariſtotle to have been a op, a ren, 
an 


* See Deiſm WY 
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and a traitor. Dion Caſſius gives no better charae- 


ter of Seneca. Diogenes and Crates committed 


lewdneſs, without a bluſh, in the ftreets ; doubtleſs 
believing, with Lord Bolingbroke, that modeſty was 
inſpired by mere prejudice. Speuſippus, who ap- 


pears to have believed, with Mr. Hume, that adul- 


tery muſt be practiſed, if we would obtain all the 
advantages of life, was caught, and ſlain, in the act 


of adultery. Ariſtippus kept a ſeraglio of ſtrumpets 
and catamites, and perjured himſelf, to cheat a 


friend of a ſum of money, which that friend had leth 


in his hands; and refuſed alſo to educate his own 


children, ſtyling them mere vermin. Menippus, 


becauſe he had loſt a ſum of money, murdered him 
ſelf : as did alſo Zeno, Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Cle- 
_ ombrotus, Cato the younger, and Brutus. Cato the 


elder parted with his wife to Hortenfius, and was 
accuſed of drunkenneſs. Xenophon was a notori- 


ous ſodomite, and ſaid in the abſence of a boy whom 


he kept, I would be blind to all things elſe, ſo that 
I might fee Clinias:“ and again,“ thanks to the ſun 


which diſcloſes to me the face of Clinias.” The an- 


cient Philoſophers, indeed, were generally noted ſor 


ſodomy. Plutarch, acknowledging the fact, makes 
for them this apology, that, though they corrupted 
their bodies, they made amends for it by improving 


their fouls. In truth, nothing better was to be ex- 
pected from them than what is here recounted; for 
their doctrines warr rranted theſe and moſt other 
cr1mes. 

Theſe are among "ah moſt reſpediable. of thoſe 
men, whoſe theological and moral ſyſtems modern 
Philoſophers prefer to that of Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
tles. The morals of the Moderns have, in ſome in- 
ſtances, been more decent; Min others, very little 

different. 

The true character of al men may be certainly 
known by their opinions. No man is better than 


me moral opinions, which he holds, will make him, 


if 
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if drawn out into life and practice. Few are in 
any meaſure ſo good. I do not deny, that men may 
be more decent, before their fellow-men, than the 
tendency of their doctrines would lead us to believe; 
but in this there is no principle, no virtue. All is 


the reſult of wiſhing to live agreeably, and to poſſeſs 


reputation. The worſt of all men have this defire 
as really, and often as ſtrongly, as any others, even 
the moſt virtuous. | 


The doctrines of theſe Philoſophers, it will eaſily 


be ſeen, by even a flight recourſe to the account 
already given of them, "forbids the belief, and the 
exiſtence, of virtue in thole who embrace them. 


Lord Herbert declares, that the indulgence of Lf 


and anger is no more to be blamed, than the thirſt 


of a fever, or the drowſineſs of the Lethargy. In this 


ſingle ſentence, by a {weeping ſtroke, the guilt of 
gluttony, floth, drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, wrath, con- 


tention, and revenge, 1s entirely blotted out. 
Mr. Hobbes declares, that every man has a right 
to all things, and may lawfully get them if he can; 
Again, © A ſubject may lawfully deny Chriſt be- 


fore the Magiſtrate, though he believes Chriſt 1 in 


his heart ;” 
Again, « A Ruler is not bound by any obligation 
of truth, or juſtice, and can do no wrong to his ſub- 


jects;“ and 


Again, the Civil Law is the ſole foundation of 


good and evil, of right and wrong. 
In the firſt 05 theſe declarations, RET WOT he are let 


looſe upon each other, in all the hideous ways of 
fraud, theft, plunder, robbery, peculation, oppreſ- 


five taxation, and piracy ; in the ſecond, lying and 


perjury are completely authorized, as all ſuch deni- 


als were cuſtomarily made under oath ; the third is 


| | 4 an univerſal ſanction of all the barrid evils of deſ- 
* potiſm; and the fourth an entire annihilation of 


right and wrong, and of courſe of all morality. 


* 


Tindal has, alſo, ſet mor ality wholly afloat, in 
declaring, | 
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declaring, that every man muſt form a rule for him 


ſelf, a rule to be changed as circumſtances, always 
varying, ſhall change. Nor has Chubb left the ſub- 


ject at all more ſettled, or fate; He declares, that | 


all religions are alike ; that it is of no conlequence, 


what religion a man embraces ; that the belief of a 
future ſtate is of no uſe to ſociety; and that God does 


not nterpole. in the 1 of this world at all, and 


Has nothing to do with the good, or evil, dome by 
men, ere. The Al being of ſociety carimbl he 


Overthrown, nor mor ality deltr oyed, mote effectu- 


ally than by theſe opinions, ſhould they be made 


rules of human conduct. If all Religions, i. e. all 


ſyſtems of Moral and Theological doctrines, are 


alike, it is clearly either becauſe all are wholly true 


or wholly falſe, or becauſe all are proportionably 


true and falle, or becauſe moral and theoligical 


truth is of no importance. The two firft are plainly 


falſe ſuppoſitions, Mr. Chubb being the judge; for 
he has declared one ſyſtem to be true, viz. his own; 


and another to be falſe, viz. that of the Goſpel. Of 
courſe, the laſt is the true ſuppoſition as it food in 


his mind. Of conſequence no doctrines are of any 


: importance : 2 In other words, Truth is of no uſe to 
man. Moral and theological truth is plainly more 


important to man, than any other; if this be of no 


ſignificance, none elſe can be: an opinion fitter for 


the mouth of a fiend, than tor that of a man. 

Nor are the two laſt declarations of his leſs fatal. 
| No bond has ever holden mankind, none ever will 
hold them, together, beſide the belief of the pre- 


tence, and providence of God, and of an approach- 


ing fate of Rewards and puniſhments. 
Shafteſbury, Hume, and Bolingbroke, have la- 
boned, at leaſt equally, to deſtroy the belief of theſe 


dorines, and have thus aimed the axe at the root 


vi human happineſs. 
Shafteſbury, alſo, when he afferis ſalvation to be 
ridiculous, the magiſtrate to be the ſole judge of 
religious 
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religious truth, Atheiſm not to take away a juft fenſe 
of right and wrong, and to be no way deficient in 


promoting virtue, uahinges all ſerious thinking, and 
all moral impreſſions, ſilences rational enquiry, and 


obliterates every diſtinction, which can uſefully re- 


gulate the conduct of intelligent beings. 35 

The fame confuſion is introduced by Hume, 
when he ranks bodily and intellectual endowments, 
and caſual attainments, with virtues, denies the vir- 


tuous nature of humility and ſelf-denial, and aſſerts 


that of pride, ſeli-valuation, and ſuicide. 


But what ſhall be ſaid of this celebrated writer, 


when he gravely informs us, that Adultery muſt be 


Practiſed, if we would obtain all the advantages of 


liſe. Muſt not plunder, falſehood, aſſaſſination, pi- 


racy, war, and tyranny, be allo. practiſed on the ſame 


principle. Were theſe or any other crimes ever 
practiſed, but for the fake of advantages either ob- 
tained, or expected? What ſhall we ſay of him, 
when, from Rochefoucault, he repeats, and to ſhew 


his fondnets for it, often, the maxim, that Female 
Infidelity, when known, is a ſmall thing > When. 


unknown, nothing. 
Bolingbroke has more openly and bie at- 
tacked every important truth and ſerious duty. Par- 


ticularly he has licenſed lewdneſs, and cut up 


; : chaſtity and decency by the root. 


What idea muſt be entertained of the morals of 
men, who aflert thele things, not in careleſs conver- 
ſation, not in grave converſation, not in ſportive 
writings ; but in ſolemn, didactic, Philoſophical 


treatiſes, fitting in the chair of moral and religious 


inſtruction, ſpeaking to a world, uttering oracular 


opinions, deciding the duty and happineſs both 
temporal and eternal of the whole human race, and 
: unfolding; proſeſſedly the will of the infinite God ? 


They either believed, or diſbelieved, theſe doctrines. 


If they diſbelieved them, what apology can be made 


for ſo e and ſo miſchievous, falſehood ? If they 
| | believed 


believed them, the concluſion is irrefiſtibly forced 
upon us, that they practiſed as they believed. They 
have alſo Jaboured to the utmoſt to perſuade man- 
kind both to believe and practiſe them. If their la- 


bours prove ſucceſsful, if their wiſhes ſhould be 


accompliſhed, the world will be converted into one 
theatre of falſehood, perjury, fraud, theft, piracy, 


_ robbery, oppreſſion, revenge, fornication, and adul- 
tery. What elſe is the hell of the Scriptures ? Lewd- 


neſs alone, extended as their doctrines extend it, 
would exterminate every moral feeling from the hu- 

man breaſt, and every moral and virtuous action 
from the human conduct ; Sodom would ceaſe to be 


a proverbial name; and Gommorrha would be re- 
membered only to wonder at her unhappy lot, and 


to drop the tear of ſympathy upon her aſhes. 


I know it is often ſaid ; it will probably be ſaid 
in the preſent caſe : and perhaps by no ſmall num- _ 
ber of perſons ; that, provided a man is honeſt in his 
belief, he is to be confidered as a virtuous man, un- 
Teſs his life diſprove the opinion of his virtue. If 
by this declaration it be intended, that the man in 


queſtion has faithfully ſought for truth, and as faith- 
kully collected, dulyweighed, and candidly admitted, 
all the evidence within his reach, I readily acknow- 
ledge, that he has done his duty, and is therefore in 
this inſtance undoubtedly virtuous. But that men 


who believe falſehood, and ſuch groſs and palpable 


falſehood, have really thus done, is yet to be proved. 


If it be intended, that, when a man really believes 


error, he is, by the reality of his unbelief, conftituted 


virtuous, I deny the doctrine wholly ; and all thoſe, 


who aſſert it, deny it allo. The Arabians, who, 


under the ſtandard of Mohammed, butchered half 
mankind, believed that they were doing what was. 
right. Multitudes of Catholics, in the laſt century, 


unqueſtionably believed it to be the will of God, 
that they ſhould perjure themſelves, in their correſ- 


pondence with Huguenots ; and that they ſhould 
„„ roaſt, 
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its rectitude. 


n 
roaſt, diſlocate, and aſſaſſinate, that unhappy claſs 
of men by thouſands. Chriſtians have, beyond con- 
troverſy, really believed, in many inſtances, that the 
perſecution of Infidels was agreeable to the will of 
God. Cicero believed it to be right to have a civil 
war kindled in Rome, that he might return from ex- 
ile. Numbers of people in Copenhagen, at a certain 


time, believed it to be right to murder their neigh- 


bours, that, under the horror of an approaching death, 
themſelves mightbe inducedcertainlyto repent of fin, 


and to gain eternal life. Alexander with full convic- 


tion of the rectitude of his deſigns, waſted the Perfian 
empire, and demanded divine homage to himſelf. 
None of thoſe with whom I am diſputing, will 
pretend, that all theſe perſons were juſtified in their 
defigns and conduct by the reality of their belief of 


It will be further ſaid, as it often has been by 


others beſide Mr. Chubb, that what a man believes 


is of no importance. Infidel writers ought never to 


advance this doctrine : for their conduct in labour- 
ing ſo earneſtly to deſtroy the faith of Chriſtians, and 
to eſtabliſh that of Infidels, gives the lie to the decla- 
ration, If the aſſertion be true, a man may, according 
to the opinion of the aſſertors themſelves, as well be 


a Chriſtian in his belief, as an Infidel. But the 


aſſertion is not true; and they prove, by every page 


of their writings, and by every ſentence of their con- 
verſation, that they feel it to be falſe ; for they la- 


bour with the greateſt induſtry, and ardour, to 


change the tenets of their fellow-men. 


All the volitions of the mind are of courſe accor- 
dant with the prevailing dictates of the underſtand- 
ing; and all the actions of men ſpring from their 


volitions. Such, then, as is the moral nature of the 
opinions of a man, will be the nature of his moral 


conduct. Obedience to error is vice; obedience to 
truth is virtue. All men hold errors; and all men 


Hold probably ſome moral truths. Good men obey, 


F mainly, 
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mainly, the truths which they receive, and not the 
errors. Wicked men wholly obey, in their moral 
conduct, the errors which they adopt, and reject 
truth as a rule of conduct. 

Complete virtue is formed by the reception and 
_ obedience of truth only. Such is the vii tue of the 
heavenly inhabitants. In the preſent world ſuch 
virtue does not exiſt; for truth is not received by 


any man unmixed with error; nor is the truth, 
which is received, alone and perfectly obeyed. The 


moſt perſect earthly orthodoxy 1s, therefore, mingled 
with error, and the moſt perfect earthly virtue with 


vice. Hence extenſive room is furniſhed for the 


exerciſe of charitable regards to fuch, as differ from 
us in many moral doctrines. 


But this charity has its limits. The truths hol- 
den muſt, in this cafe, be fundamental truths ; or 
| thoſe on which virtue can reſt ; and the errors muſt 


not be fundamental errors; or opinions ſubverſive 


of all virtue. The man, who feriouſly believes in 
the rectitude of lying, cruelty, fraud, lewdneſs, and 


impiety, cannot be virtuous. = 


The man, who is pleaſed with error, is, in the ex- 


_ercile of that emotion, guilty. To love the means 


of vice, or fin, is the fame thing 1 in a moral view as 


to love fin. Error is the certain means of fin in every 


ſenſe. As a rule of conduct, it leads to nothing hut | 
fin; as a temptation to fin, it is of incalculable 
power; as a juftrfication of fin, it is of all opiates to 


- the conſcience, and of all ſupports to the heart, be- 
yond mcaſure the greateſt, 'The man, who loves it, 
is therefore a guilty enemy to himſelf, a diſhonourer 


of the God of truth, and a deſtroyer of his own well- 


being. The man who deviſes, publiſhes, and with 


ingenuity defends it, is the common enemy of God 
and mankind. To the evil, which he does to the 


univerſe, no bounds can B- fixed; and with all this 


evil he is chargeable. The ravages of Alexander 


were probably leſs 1 injurious to the human race, and 
| leſs 


truth of the infinite God. Truth is a virtue per- 


__ underſtood by all men of e ſenſe. There 


comment. Woolſton was a groſs blaſphemer. 
Blount ſolicited his ſiſter in law to marry him, and, 
being refuſed, ſhot himſelf. Tindal was originally a 
Proteſtant, then turned papiſt, then proteſtant again, 
merely to ſuit the times; and was at the ſame time 
infamous for vice in general, and the total want of 
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leſs guilty before God, than the ravages of the mo- 


ral world by Hume, or Voltaire. 
Herbert, Hobbes, Shaftſbury, Woolſton, Tindal, 


Chubb, and Bolingbroke, are all guilty of the viſe 
hypocriſy of profeſſing to love and reverence Chriſ- 
tianity, while they are employed in no other defign | 
than to deſtroy it. Such faithleſs profeſſions, ſuch 
groſs violations of truth, in Chriſtians, would have 
been proclaimed to the univerſe by theſe very wri- 
ters as infamous deſertions of principle and decency. 


Is it leſs infamous in themſelves ? All hypocrily is 


deteſtable ; but I know of none ſo deteſtable as that, 
which is coolly written, with full premeditation, by 


a man of talents, aſſuming the character of a moral 
and religious inſtructor, a miniſter, a prophet, of the 


fectly defined, mathematically clear, and completely 


can be no haltings between uttering truth and falſe- 


hood, no doubts, no miſtakes ; as between piety and 
enthuſiaſm, frugality and parſimony, generoſity, and 
profuſion. T ranſgreſſion, therefore, is always a 
known, definite, deliberate villainy. In the ſudden 
moment of ſtrong temptation, in the hour of un- 
guarded attack, in the flutter and trepidation of un- 
expected alarm, the beſt man may, perhaps, be ſur- 
priſed into any fin ; but he, who can coolly, of 
ſteady deſign, and with no unuſual impulle, ntter 
falſehood, and vend aypoerily, is not far from fi- 


niſhed depravity. 
The morals of Rocheſter and W harton need no 


principle. He is ſaid to have died with this prayer 
in his mouth, * If there is a God, ] defire that he 
"£2 may 
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may have mercy on me. Hobbes wrote his Levia- 


than, to ſerve the cauſe of Charles I.; but, finding 
him fail of ſucceſs, he turned it to the defetice of 
Cromwell, and made a merit of this fact to the Uſur- 
per; as Hobbes himſelf unbluſhingly declared to 
Lord Clarendon.* Morgan had no regard to truth; 

as is evident from his numerous falſifications of Scrip- 
ture, as well as from the vile hypocriſy of profeſſing 
| himſelf a Chriſtian in thoſe very writings in which 


he labours to deſtroy Chriſtianity. Voltaire, in a 
letter now remaining, requeſted his friend D'Alem- 
bert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, by de- 


nying, that he was the author of the Philoſophical 


Dictionary. D'Alembert in his anſwer informed 
him, that he had told the lie. 4+ Voltaire has indeed 
expreſſed his own moral character perfectly in the 
following words, “ Monfieur Abbe, I muſt be read, 
no matter whether I am believed, or not.” He alſo 
ſolemnly profeſſed totbelieye the Catholic Religion, 
although at the ſame time he doubted the exiſtence 


of a God. Hume died as a fool dieth. The day 


before his death he ſpent in a pitiful and affected 


unconcern about this tremendous ſubject, playing 
at whiſt, reading Lucian's dialogues, and making 


filly attempts at wit concerning his interview with 


Charon, the heathen ferry-man of Hades. 
It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that my information 


concerning the private lives of theſe men muſt be 
diſtant and imperfect: What has been ſaid will, 


however, furniſh any one at all acquainted with the 


human character, with juſt ideas of their morality. 


I ſhall only add, that Ronflean (Jean Jacques) is 


aſſerted to have been guilty of groſs theft, perjury, 
fornication, and adultery; and of abjuring and aſ- 


ſuming, alternately, the Catholic, and the Proteſ- 
tant, religion; neither of Which he believed. 


Thus 


* See Deiſm Revealed. 
.» See Prieſtley on the Cauſes of the Increaſe of Infidelity, 
+ Smith's Life of Hume 
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Thus have I ſummarily exhibited to you the na- 


ture, and the actual ftate, of this Philoſophy. From 


this view of it, I think you will unite with me in a 


full conviction, that, if the Goſpel had been liable 


to ſo many and fo ſerious objections, it would, in- 
ſtead of exciting andſuſtaining a controverſy through 
eighteen centuries, have ſolicited the faith and obe- 
dience of mankind in vain, would have been ſmoth- 
ered in its birth, and only added one to the nume- 


rous moral ſyſtems, which have, for ages, ſlept the 
Nleep of death in the regions of oblivion, 
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may have mercy on me.” Hobbes wrote his Levia- 
than, to ſerve the cauſe of Charles I. ; but, finding 
him fail of ſucceſs, he turned it to the -defence of 
Dn and made a merit of this fact to the Uſur- 
as Hobbes himſelf unbluſhingly declared to 

Lord Clarendon.* Morgan had no regard to truth ; 

as ĩs evident from his numerous falſifications of Serip- 
ture, as well as from the vile hypocriſy of profeſſing 
| himſelf a Chriſtian in thoſe very writings 1n which 
he labours to deſtroy Chriſtianity. Voltaire, in a 
letter now remaining, requeſted his friend D'Alem- 
bert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, by de- 
nying, that he was the author of the Philoſophical 

Dictionary. D'Alembert in his anſwer informed 

Him, that he had told the lie. + Voltaire has indeed 
expreſſed his own moral character perfectly in the 
following words, © Monfieur Abbe, I muſt be read, 
no matter whether I am believed, or not.” He alſo 
ſolemnly profeſſed totbeheve the Catholic Religion, 
although at the ſame time he doubted the exiſtence. 
of a God. Hume died as a fool dieth. The day 
before his death he ſpent in a pitiful and affected 
unconcern about this tremendous ſubject, playing 
at whift, reading Lucian's dialogues, and making 
filly attempts at wit concerning his interview with 
Charon, the heathen ferry-man of Hades. 
It will eafily be ſuppoſed that my information 
concerning the private lives of theſe men muſt be 
diſtant and imperfe&t : What has been ſaid will, 
however, furniſh any one at all acquainted with the 
human character, with juſt ideas of their morality. 
I ſhall only add, that Rouſſeau (Jean J acques) is 
aſſerted to have been guilty of groſs theft, perjury, 
fornication, and adultery ; and of abjuring and aſ- 
ſuming, alternately, the Catholic, and the Proteſ- 

tant, religion; neither of which he believed. 


Thus 
8 See Deiſm e . 
"5 See Prieſtley on the Cauſes of the Increaſe of Infidelity. 
+ Smith's Life of Hume 
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Thus have I ſummarily exhibited to you the na- 
ture, and the actual tate, of this Philoſophy. From 


this view of it, I think you will unite with me in a 
full conviction, that, if the Goſpel had been liable 


to ſo many and ſo ſerious objections, it would, in- 
ſtead of exciting andſuſtaining a controverſy through 
eighteen centuries, have ſolicited the faith and obe- 


dience of mankind in vain, would have been ſmoth- 
ered in its birth, and only added one to the nume- 


rous moral ſyſtems, which have, for ages, ſlept the 


ſleep of death in the regions of oblivion, 
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THE NATURE AND DANGER OP NID Er. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


SERMON SECOND. 


 CoLossIaANS ii. 8. 


Beware, lest any Man spoil you through Philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 


ihe rudiments of the world, and not after Cng1sT. 


Sccondly. Þ SHALL now endeavour to ſhew you, 


| that, vain and deceitful as this Philo- 
{o1 phy is, both in its nature and in fact, you are till 


in danger of becoming a prey to it. 


This danger will ariſe from ſeveral a * 


ſhall ſpecify thoſe which appear to me to be of chic! 
umportance. 


I. You will be expoſed to this danger ſrom the . 
guments, brought by Philoſophers againſt the 


Scriptures. 


Infidels will probably triumph, and you may be 


ſurpriſed, to find Arguments mentioned as a ſource 


of danger. But your ſurpriſe and their — 
are both without foundation. 
Wherever arguments are fairly adduced, and 
queſtions thoroughly explored by reaſoning, there 
can be no danger to truth, or to the friends of truth; 


for 1n every ſuch inveſtigation, truth muſt have de- 


cifive advantages over falſehood. But queſtions are 
not always ſo explored, nor arguments always ſo ad- 


duced. Ingenious and able men are not always 


candid men, nor always defirous of inveſtigating or 


eſtabliſhing truth. Their ingenuity is not unfre- 


quently employed in obſcuring, where it ſhould il- 
lumine, and in perplexing, where it ſhould clear. 


Ignorant perſons may always be embarraſſed by the 


realonings of the learned and {kilful, and thoſe who 
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(47 ) 
are not verſed in any ſubje& of controverſy, by 
ſtudied champions. 

Many readers of this Philoſophy are ignorant : 
many impatient of F inveſtigation, and ac- 
cuſtomed to depend for their opinions on others; 
to be ſwaycd by great and celebrated names, and 
implicitly” to iel to high authority; and all are by 
nature inclined to their fide of the queſtion. Chris 
tianity is a ſyſtem of reſtraint on every paſſion, and 
every appetite. Some it forbids entirely; and all it 
confines within limits, which by the maſs of man- 


kind, both learned and unlearned, will he eſteemed 
narrow and ſevere. Philoſophy, on the contrary, 


holds out, as you have already ſeen, a general li- 
cenſe to every paſſion and appetite. Its doctrines 


therefore pleaſe of courle ; and find a ready welcome 


in the heart. 

Mankind being thus prepared, it cannot be 
thought ſtrange, that Infidel Philoſophy, although 
deſtitute of a baſis in truth, and of ſupport from evi- 
dence, ſhould preſent danger, even from arguments, 
Its great object is to unſettle every thing moral and 


obligatory, and to ſettle nothing. Objection is, 


therefore, its chief employment, and its only em- 


ployment, in which danger can be ſound. Had it 


; been engaged merely in deviſing moral ſyſtems of its 


own, it would have provoked no other anſwer from 


Common ſenſe, than a ſtare, or a ſmile. 


An objector will always find ſome advantages from 


the character, which he aſſumes. He finds advan- 


tages with reſpec to labour. A ſentence will often 
expreſs an objection, which muſt be anſwered by a 
volume. He will find advantages in the nature of 


bis diſputation. The plaineſt and moſt undoubted 


truths may be forcibly aſſailed by objections, and by 

uchi as are obvious to a v ery limited underſtanding. 
The objections againſt the Scriptures, which will 
be ornate, are chiefly derived from two ſources : 
„Ihe doctrines of the Scriptures are, and in the 
nature 


. 
nature of the caſe muſt be, in ſeveral inſtances, myſ- 
terious. The doctrines of the Scriptures are cHiefl 
employed about the nature of Man, and the exiſ- 


tence, character, deſigns, and will, of God. The firſt 
of theſe ſubjects, notwithſtanding the laborious and 


ardent inveſtigation of three thouſand years, is ſtill 


far from being ſatisfactorily explained. The daily 


inquiries and voluminous treatiſes of theſe very Phi- 


loſophers, and the new views, which they continually ' 


attempt to exhibit, of this ſubje&, prove the aſſer- 
tion to be true, in their opinion at leaſt ; and, were 
there a doubt remaining, a child could eafily remove 
it; fora child can aſk queſtions concerning human 


nature, which no Philoſopher can anſwer. The laſt 


of theſe ſubjects, the exiſtence, character, deſigns, 
and will, of God, is more myſterious than any other. 
Of both theſe ſubjects Revelation 1s a profeſſed ac- 
count; and as the ſubjects are in their nature myſ- 
terious, ſo the Revelation muſt, to conſiſt with truth, 
be, in many reſpects, myſterious alſo. In ſuch ſub- 


jects difficulties may be eaſily and always found. 


As it is impoſſible, that we ſhould thoroughly un- 
derſtand them, the parts, which we do not under- 
ſtand, will furniſh difficulties reſpectingthofe which 
we do. Of the nature of exiſtence, ſubſtances, cau- 
ſality, and the mode of operation, we know little or 


nothing, even where creatures are the ſubje&ts of . 


inveſtigation. Of the Creator it may well be ſup- 
poſed, and muſt be acknowledged, that we know 
leſs than of creatures. Many particulars of theſe 
great ſubjects of the Scriptures muſt he unknown. 
Wherever we are ignorant, we cannot comprehend; 


and wherever we cannot comprehend, we can find 


many difficulties, much perplexity, and much doubt. 


A man of moderate talents will eaſily perceive, and 
forcibly repreſent, ſuch difficulties ; but no man can, 
in many caſes, remove them. They can be removed 


only by the attainment of perfect knowledge of the 


fubjects, and ſuch knowledge can never be attained 
by man. MOEN 


The 


8 


The difficulties, objected to the Scriptures on this 


ſcore, all ariſe from what we know not, and not from 


what we know. Infidels do not ſhew, that that, 
which is diſcloſed, is contrary to any thing, which 
we know, but merely that all is not diſcloſed, which 
WC might wiſh to be diſcloſed, and which 1s neceſ- 
ſary to a thorough comprehenſion of the ſubject. 


They do not ſhew, that what is diſcloſed, and be- 


lieved, is untrue, or Improbable ; but that it is myſ- 
terious and incomprehenſible ; in other words, that 


at contains things, which he beyond the henna ca- 


pacity. This, inſtead of being a ſolid objection 
againſt the Revelation of the Scriptures, is a mere 
expoſition of human ignorance. In this part of their 
concluſions there is no controverly between them 
and us. 

The we e el of the Seriptures, in overt 
particulars, has been often directly as well as inſidi- 


_ ouſly, objected againſt their divine origin. To me 


it appears to be a plain and powerful argument in 
favour of that origin. Were there nothing i in Cre- 


ation or Providence, which man could note compre- 


hend, one important proof that they were works of 


God would be taken away. Were there nothing in 
Revelation, which man could not perfectly under- 


ſtand, a ſimilar proof of its reality would be de- 
ſtroyed. What man can thus underſtand, man 
might, for ought that appears, have alſo deviſed. 
. Objections of this nature muſt, to poſſeſs any real 
force, arite from ſomething which we know, and not 
from that of which we are ignorant. The things 


objected to ought to be inconſiſtent with ſomething 
ſeen and underſtood; otherwife whatever perplex- 
ity they may occaſion in thoſe, who dwell upon them, 


| rs can never produce rational conviction. 
2. Another claſs of objects, againſt which ſimilar 


objections have been made, is compoſed of facts, 


manners, and other local circumftances. 'The Scrip- | 


tures, being written in a diſtant age, and country, 
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method, 1s unanſwerably proved to be true. 
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record ſacts, which muſt in a conſiderable meaſure 
be connected with facts and circumſtances, neceſ- 
ſarily unknown by us; and appeal to manners, cuſ- 
toms, and other focal circumſtances, which muſt 
be equally unknown. The fame difficulties may, 
therefore, be raiſed in this, as in the former caſe, and 
with the fame ſucceſs. In both caſes our Ignorance, 
and not the falſchood of the things declared, is the 
cauſe of the difficulties ſpecified.” By this I intend 
that a perſon perſectly acquainted with the things, 
ſtated in the Scriptures, and with all their appenda- 


ges, would not only clearly diſcern the truth and 


propriety of the ſtatement, but be able to explain its 
truth and propriety to our full ſatisfaction ; while at 

the ſame time, the ſame perſon, being ſuppoſed to be 
as ignorant as ourſelves, would find all the dithcul- 


ties in the ſtatement, which are found by us. Still 


the ſtatement 1s the ſame, and neither more nor leſs 
true, but is more or leſs explicable, as the perſon 
propoſed i is more or leſs informed. 

Hence it 1s clear, that, although Chriſtians ſhould 


not be able to ſhew how many facts, recorded in the 
Scriptures, took place, by what facts they were pre- 
ceded or followed, what were their cauſes, atten- 


dants, or conſequences, this furniſhes no ſolid objec- 
tion to the Scriptures as a Revelation. Every ob- 
jection of this nature muſt, to be ſolid, contradict 


tore known fact, and be attended with difficulties 


of ſome other nature than mere incxplicableneſs. If 


this be admitted as a proof of failchood in writings, 
no ancient hiſtory can be believed. 


A happy illuſtration of theſe ſentiments and a 
{ſtrong proof of what may even now be done to throw | 
light on this claſs of objects in the Scriptures, may 
be found in the firſt Volume of Lardner's Credibi- 
lity of the Goſpel Hiſtory. In this able and ſucceſs- 
ful Work, a ſyſtem of facts impoſſible to be com- 
pletely underſtood, unleſs developed in fome ſuch 
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'The very ſame difficulties are found, and to a 


greater degr ce, in the Works, than in the Word, of 
God. Under the impreſſions, made by the former, 
the ſame men become atheiſts, who, under thoſe 

made by the latter, became deiſts. Thoſe, on the 


contrary, who require prooſs, and inconſiſtencies with | 


ſomething known, to ſubvert or deſtroy, their belief, 


will admit the world to be the work, and the Scrip- 


tures to be the word, of God. So true is the de- 
claration of the Commitioe of Public Inſtruction to 


the National Convention of France, that a Nation 
of Theifts muſt of courſe become Revelationiſts. 


This method of objecting to the Scriptures will 
make little impreſſion on men diſpoſed impartially 
and thoroughly to examine, and poſſeſſed of the 


proper means of examination. Still there is dan- 


ger from it to you. Think not this a cenſure, or a 
proof of diſeſteem. You are young; you will find 


_ difficulties ; you may be perplexed ; you may doubt. 
Every difficulty you will not be able to remove. 
Such as you would be able to remove you will not 


always find the neceſſary time and means of remov- 


ing. Inclination, induſtry, proper books, and able 
friends, may not be eaſily found. Study, therefore, 


and in ſeaſon, ſo far as you can, the evidences, by 


which Revelation is ſupported, and ſuffer nothing to 
deſtroy their force, or to unſettle your faith, unleſs 
it clearly oppoſes ſomething, which is really known. 


II. Another ſource of danger to you is the Confi- 
dence, with which moſt Philoſophers affert their 
doctrines, and advance their arguments. 


It is an unjuſt, yet it is a common concluſion of 


the mind, that confidence in aſſerting is as an argu- 
ment of knowledge in the aſſertor. You have, 


doubtleſs, often heard obſervations like this. He 
muſt now: or he would not aſſert ſo ſtrongly and 
confidently.“ From the advantages of education, 


which you have enjoyed, I preſume you have, 
however, adopted an opinion directly contrary to 
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. that above ſpecified ; and are all ready to fuk that 
bold aſſertions, and confident airs of knowledge and 


wiſdom, are of courſe ſuſpicious ; and that, inſtead 
of being influenced by them to believe the more rea- 


dily, you ſhould only be induced to doubt. Still 


let me inform you, there is danger to you from this 
ſource. Peremptory declarations, : bold aſſurance, 


and that appearance of knowledge, which defics 


oppoſition, have ever had no ſmall influence in 
gaining credit to the doctrines which they were in- 


tended to ſupport. Though it is uſual for aſſertions 
to be roundly made, becauſe they are faintly he- 
heved by the aſſertor, as lies are commonly backed 


by oaths and curſes: yet young perſons, unac- 
quainted with the world, and with the arts and ad- 


dreſs which are uſed in it, not having been taught 


theſe things, or taught them only by books, will gene- 


rally imagine, that what is ſo plumply ſaid muſt be 
true, or at leaſt highly probable. This will happen 
eſpecially when the ailertor is a man of talents andre- 
putation. In ſuch a man, vanity is not expected to 


rule, prejudice to decide, nor arrogance to dictate, 


On the contrary, he is preſuppoſed to examine with 


care, to aſſent only to evidence, and to aſſert from 
rational conviction. It would be happy, were this 


preconceived opinion verified by experience; but 
moſt unhappily no opinion is more fallacious. All 


the prejudices which are found in ordinary men are 


often found in thoſe of ſuperior minds, and not un- 


frequently in higher degrees. To thele they ſuper- 
add, in many inſtances, that pride of talents, which 
operates to a groundlels, deceitful, and let me add 


contemptible, confidence in their own deciſions, 


and a magiſterial and oracular method of commun1- 


_cating them to mankind. Suipect theſe appearances 
therefore wherever you find them ; and remember, 


that confidence of aflertion, and airs of triumph, 


infer not any certainty in the opinion declared. 
"HH Another fource of the danger ſpecified is 


found 
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ſound in the various methods uſed by Philoſophers 
to perſuade their readers, that their opinions are 


embraced by the great body of mankind, eſpecially 


of the ingenious and learned. 

It is a remarkable fact in the Hiftory of man, that 
vice has always claimed a fujeriority over virtue, ir- 
religion and unbehef over ith, In common he, 
no ſooner does a man enter boldly upon the practice 
of vice and licentiouſneſs, than he arrogates to him- 


ſelf a character ſuperior to that of his ſober compa- 


A looſe 


nions, and to his own former character. 


man rarely ipeaks Concerning one of more worth, 
without evident proofs of conſcious ſuperiority. 
Virtue itſelf, if you will take the pains to examine, 


will be found to be, in his view, the weak and in- 
ferior part of his neighbour's character, and vice 
the great and ſuperior ingredient in his own. Ac- 


_cording to this method of "eſtimation, Satan, as deſ- 
cribed in the Scriptures, is the moſt reſpectable 
being in the univerſe. 


The ſuperiocity claimed by Inddels over Believers | 


is not leſs unfounded ; even if we admit what few 


_ Chrittians would probably admit, viz. that its foun- 


Chriſtians believe, 
that the Scriptures are, and Infidels that they are 
not, a divine Revelation. 
know ; ; both claſſes merely believe; for the caſe ad- 
mits not of knowledge, nor can it be determined 


dation is not exactly the fame. 


with certainty. The only queſtion to be decided 
between the contending parties, is, which believes 


on the beſt evidence. Infidels are believers equally 
with Chriftians, and merely believe the contrary 


poſition, That faith therefore which is beſt ſup- 


ported, is the moſt rational, and ought to conler the 
tuperiority of character. 


At the preſent time, a new engine is abundantly 
employed to eſtabliſh this diſtinction in favor of Infi- 


dels. It is boldly aſſerted, that the world has hitherto 
jain in a Rate of 1 Ignorance and infancy ; that it has 
been 


Neither they, nor we, 
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been chained by authority, and influenced by ſuper- 
ſtition, but that it has, at the preſent time, broken 
at once its bonds, rouſed itſelf into manly exertion, 
and ſeized intuitively upon the whole ſyſtem of truth, 


moral, political, and natural. Of this mighty and 


propitious change in the affairs of man, Infidel 
Philoſophers claim to be the fole authors. Hence 
the character of ingenious and learned, is challen- 
ged as being in a ſenſe their excluſive property. 

I cheerfully admit, Young Gentlemen, that many 


Infidels have been ingenious men; that ſome of them 
have been learned men; and that a few of them 


have been great men. Hume, Tindal, and a few 


others, have been diſtinguiſhed for ſuperior ſtrength 


of mind, Bolingbroke for eloquence of the pen, Vol- 


taire for brilliancy of imagination, and various others 
for reſpectable talents of different kinds. But I am 


wholly unable to form a lift of Infidels, which can, 


without extreme difadvantage, be compared with 


the two Bacons, Eraſmus, Cumberland, Stillingfleet, 
Grotius, Locke, Butler, Newton, Boyle, Berkeley, 
Milton, Johnſon, &c. In no walk of genius, in no 


path of knowledge, can Infidels ſupport a claim to 


ſuperiority, or equality with Chriſtians. 


Nor am I lets ready to acknowledge, that ingeni- 
ous men have lately made, and are ſtill making, 


many improvements in ſcience and in arts. Un- 


happy would it indeed be, if, aſter all the advances Z 
ol preceding ages, the preſent ſhould be unable to 
advance at all; if no additional truth ſhould be 


diſcovered, and no erroneous opinion detected. 
But what, let me aſk, would have been our ſituation, 
had theſe and many other able men, of paſt ages, 


never lived? How much of all, which we know, is 
contained in their works, and derived ſolely from 


their talents and Jabours ? Can it be juſt, can it be 
decent, to forget the hand that feeds us, and to treat 


with contempt thoſe, without whoſe aſſiſtance we 


ſhould bave been ſavages and blockheads ? 


That 
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That the world has materially changed, and is 


ſtill changing, in many important par ticular 8, can- 


not be queſtioned; but whether theſe particulars 
are either profitable, or honourable, may well be 
queſtioned, That the knowledge, or the happineſs, 


of mankind has been increaſed by the change is yet 


to be proved, We have not yet put off the harneſs, 
and our time for rational boating is, therefore, not 


arrived. When ſome of the favourite dogmas of 


modern times have been better ſupported by argu- 


ments, and received a more auſpicious ſanction from 


experience, there will be evidence } in their favour, 


- which hitherto has not appeared. 


You will cafily ſee, from what has been faid, that, 
when Infidel Philoſophy is aſſerted to be embraced 


by the great body of the learned and ingenious, no- 
thing more is intended, than to affert the ſuperior 
character of Infidels to Chriſtians; not a ſuperiority 
ariſing from native talents, or from attainments, but 
from Infidelity. It is not intended, that learned 
and ingenious Chriſtians have been convinced and 
become Infidels, but that Chriſtians are of courſe 
|  deffitute of learning and ingenuity ; and Infidels of 
courſe poſſeſſed of both. The real weight of this 
argument I leave to your deciſion. 
Allowing, however, the whole of what is thus 
aſſerted, no argument will be furniſhed by it againſt 
Chriſtianity. The moſt extenſive prevalence of a 
ſyſtem is no proof of its truth. Heatheniſm for- 
merly overſpread the world, and numbered, as its 
votaries, nearly all the learned and unlearned of the 
human race. Was it therefore, a ſyſtem of truth? 
The Ariſtotelian Philoſophy prevailed among all the 


learned men in Europe, for two thouſand years. 


Would you, therefore, embrace it? When Galileo 
received the Copernican ſyſtem, almoſt all the 
learned and unlearned diſbelieved it. Was it there- 
fore falſe ? 


When Chriſtianity firſt pegan its progreſs, it 


could | 
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could boaſt of only twelve poor, uneducated men as 
its champions, with perhaps leſs than one thouſand 
followers. By the labours of this little hand it over- 
turned, in leſs than three centuries, moſt of the ſu- 
perſtition, power, policy, learning, and philoſophy, 
of the known world. By the Iabours of Luther, 
Melancthon, Zuingle, and Calvin, it rote again from 

extreme depreſiion, in the face, and againſt the 
ſtrength, of the moſt formidable power, which the 
world has ever ſeen. Should it again return to the 
ſame deprefſion, it will again riſe on the ruins of all 
its enemies. Every promiſe, made to Chriſtians, 


has been hitherto exactly fulfilled. Thoſe, which 


reſpect periods yet to come, will receive the ſame 
faithful completion. 

Yet ſuch is the character of man, and eſpecially 
in his youth, that you will feel the influence of this 
triumphant aſſertion. You will feel, at times, in 
danger of being left alone, and at leaſt of being de- 
ſerted and oppoſed by genius and knowledge ; and 
will naturally ſhrink from a combat, in which ſkill, 
ſtrength, and numbers are imagined to be enrolled 
on the kde of the enemy. I have only to obſerve 


further, that your choice of Chriſtianity will not be 


leſs wile, becauſe numbers oppole it, nor your falva- 


tion leſs complete, becaule it is not obtained by 
Infidels.“ 


IV. Another ſource of this danger is the con- 


tempt and Ridi cule with which Chriſtianity is 
oppoled. 


Contempt is the ſpirit, and ridicule the weapon, 


with which Chriſtianity has long been principally 


oppoſed. In this Lord Sha bur led the way; or, 
perhaps more properly, he gave a peculiar counte- 
nance and ſupport to this method of attacking Chriſ- 


| tianity, by advancing the remarkable opinion, that 


Ridicule 


* To young men inclining to Infidelity I bez leaveto recommend 
a careful, and ſerious confide: ation of two paſſag 2s of Scripture z 
ene, Heb. vi. 4—8. the other, Heb, x. 26—31, | 


= 


Ridicule i is the teſt of Truth. In purſuing this doc- 


trine he himſelf is unwarily led to declare, that this 
very Ridicule muſt be brought to the teſt of Reaſon, 
or Argument. The whole train of Infidel Philoſo- 


phers, whatever may have been their opinion, have 


barmonized with him in the practice. Voltaire, who 
regarded all means alike, provided they would aid 


the accompliſhment of his own ends, writes thus to 


his friend D'Alembert. © Render thoſe pedants (i. e. 


divines) as enormouſly ridiculous as you can. Rid- 
icule will do every thing. It is the ſtrongeſt of all 
weapons. A bon mot 1s as good a thing as a good 


book. 

dont denv, that ridicule may be properly uſed 
1n certain caſes ; but I wholly deny the propriety of 
uling it to decide any ſerious concern of mankind. 
A proud and vain man will always affect and expreſs 


contempt for all, who differ from him, and eſpeci- 


ally for thoſe who oppole him ; and for all the argu- 
ments adduced againſt his opinions, cſpecially for 
thoſe which he is unable to confront with arguments 


pol ſuperior force. But pride and vanity are fooliſh 


paſſions, and uniformly leſſen the ability of a man 


either to diſcover, or to receive, moral truth. Pre- 
judice is proverbially ackno! wedged to be a potent. 


hindrance to the diſcovery, and the reception, of 
truth ; and pride begets the ſtrongeſt of all prejudi- 
cies. In itſelf it is groſs, misjudging, miſtake, and 
tolly ; and in its effects it involves a hoſt of follics 
and miſtakes. Hence the Wiſeſt of all men, from 
profound acquaintance with the nature of man, has 
declared, that © the Rod of pride is in the mouth o 


the fooliſh.” 
The cauſe, which veils theſe weapons, cannot 


be uit; the doctrine, which cannot be jupported 


without them, mutt be falſe. All men, when preſ- 
ſed with argument, and trembling through fear of 


being eonvicted of error, reſort, of con: le, to ſuch 
means of deſence, or of attack, as are in their power. 
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When reaſons fail, ridicule is ſtill left ; and he who 
cannot diſprove, can ſtill inquire with arrogance and 
diſdain, © What will this Babbler ſay.” Over the 
cool and modeſt opponent he will feel a ſuperiority of 
{pirit, if not of argument; and will quit the field with 
the ſtride of triumph, and the conſciouſneſs of that 
victory for which he contended. His capital ob- 
ject is attained. He has not, it is true, repelled his 
adverſary ; but he has claimed a tri amph over him; 
he has not defended his own ground; but he has not 
been forced to acknowledge himſelf defeated. 

Unworthy and unſatisfying as this method of at- 
tacking Chriſtianity appears, and in ſpite of the 


ſtrong preſumptions againſt a cauſe, which has ever 


needed and reſorted to it, you will find noſmall dan- 
ger from theſe very weapons. You will dread to 


become the objects of ſcorn, and to he wounded by 
the ſhafts of diam, You will be afraid to declare 


yourſelves friends to a cauſe, which has been the 
ſtanding jeſt of ſo many men of wit, and which has 


been ſo often and ſo publickly holden up to ſyſtema- 
tized contempt ; to which inſult is merit, and 


mockery a faſhion. 
Young, novices in bas affairs, doubtful of 


your own ſtrength, partially acquainted with this 
great controverly, ardently coveting eſteem, and 
trembling at the approach of diſreputation, you will 
need no common ſhare of fortitude, no frequent de- 


ree of ſelf- command, to ſtand the ſhock, to examine 


the true character oft the contending parties, and to 
. diſcern the real natur 
Could you aſſume this fortitude, and accompliſh this 


of the conflicting cauſes. 


examination, the danger would vaniſh; but you will 
be aflfailed ſo often, and fo powerfully, that, per- 
plexed before by the arguments which I have men- 
tioned, you will be in imminent danger of yielding 


yourſelves a prey, to avoid the fatigues of an arduous 


and unremitted conteſt, and to ſhun the affaults of 
an enemy, who not only points his arrows with ſteel, 


but dips them in | Pre as = vos Wh Another 
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V. Another ſource of this danger is the actual 
Bias of the world towards Infidelity. 

The natural propenſity of man, as exhibited by 
the Scriptures, and as proved by all experience, is a 
propenfity to fin. The conviction of this truth has 
ſpread through mankind, in every age, and in every 
country. Their religions have all been ſteadily 
employed to expiate it, their laws and education to 
reftrain it, their converlations and their hiſtories to 
recount its effects. Sin and Infidelity are mutually 
cauſes and effects. Sin demands and prompts to In- 
fidelity, as its juſtification ; Infidelity warrants, en- 
courages, and defends fin. Sin derives its peace 


and ſecurity from Infidelity ; Infidelity its reception, 
ſupport, and friends, from fin. Thus, in every age, 


there 1 is a natural hias in man to Infidelity. 


This bias poſſeſſes, at different periods, different 


degrees of ſtrength. Numbers, men in power, men 
_ of popular characters, men of great talents, contri- 


bute, by turns, to the general currency of vice, or 


virtue, or truth, or falſehood. From theſe and vari- 


ous other cauſes, it becomes faſhionable, at times, to 
be grave, decent, moral, and even religious; and, at 


tunes, to be diflolute, licentious, and groſs. 

The faſhionable bias of the preſent time will be 
readily acknowledged to be unfavourable to Chriſti- 
anity. Beſide the influence of a long progreſs in 
vice, ſince the Reformation, and the revival of Reli- 
gion conſequent upon it, a progreſs loudly proclaimed 

by Infidels, as well as by Chriſtians ; beſide the in- 


fluence of all the nceflll attacks, made upon Re- 


ligion and Virtue by Philoſophers ; the preſent ſin- 
gular convulſion of Europe has had a moſt malig- 
nant efficacy on this ſubject. At no period has the 
human mind nee ſuch impatience of moral 
reſtraint, broken with ſo bold a hand the bonds of 
duty, or defied in ſuch haughty terms morals, reli- 
gion, and the government of God. Were the pre- 
ſent a proper occaſion, it would be caſy to ſhew the 
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connection between ſuch a convulſion and the gene 
ral demoralization of the human race, the depreffion 
of virtue, and the ſubverſion of human happineſs. 
Suffice it to lay, here, that, did not the evil furniſh 


a cure, from its own bowels, did it not prove, by 


what 1t has already effected, that, within a little pe- 
110d of its e it will, if Are ftraihecl, convert 
man into a ſavage, and the world into a deſert, its 
final miſchief to the cauſe of Chriſtianity could not 
be calculated. Circumſtanced as it is, it has filled 
every Chriſtian, every friend of the human race, 

every ſober man, with ſerious alarms, not for the 


permanence of Chriſtianity, but for the continuance 


of peace, the ſafety of every right, and the exiſtence 
of every valuable intereſt, 

In your own country the effects of this convul- 
ſion, and the ſtrength of this bias, are leſs perceived. 
Here the friends of Revelation greatly outnumber 
its enemies, But even here the evil in a degree ex- 
iſts. Nor will its influence probably be ſmall. The 
report will, in ſome meaſure, affect you from abroad. 
At home, you will ſee one decent or doubtful perſon, 
and another, ſliding flowly down the declivity of ir- 
rehgion, and many, more heedleſs, or more daring, 
leaping at once into the gulph beneath. Here, a 
companion will turn his back, and walk no more 
with Chriſt. There, a Parent, or Inſtructor, will 
forfake him, having loved the preſent world. A- 
mong theſe will frequently be found the gay, the 
pleaſing, and the accompliſhed ; and in ſome 1n- 
ſtances, the grave, the learned, and the honourable. 
On one fide, the temptation will charm ; on the 
other it will ſanction. Allured, awed, ſupported, 
perhaps without a ſriend at hand to pluck you by the 
arm, or to point to you either the danger or the 
means of eſcaping it, it can ſcarcely be hoped, that 
none of you will be deftroyed. Moſt of the Infidels, 


whom I have known, have fallen a ſacrifice to this 


cauſe, er to the fear of ridicule. 


VI. A 


1 

VI. A greater ſource of this danger, than any 
which i, been mentioned, is a natural Bias in your 
own hearts againſt Chiiftianity, 

You, like the reſt of men, are naturally attached 
to the pleaſares of ſin, to the unlawful gratifications 
of paſſion and appetite. Whatever indulges this 
attachment will be regarded by you with compla- 
cency ; whatever reftrains it, however neceſſarily, 
or uſèefully, will be viewed with pain. The moſt 
powerful, the moſt univerſal, the moſt conſtant! 
telt, the moſt difficult to be eſcaped, of all ſuch re- 
ſtraints, | is the ſyſtem of doctrines, contained in the 
Se riptures. Civil Government, in a different man— 
ner, is employed in promoting the ſame end, and, at 
times, operates with a ſuperior efficacy. But! its in- 
fluence is ſelt only within certain limits, and on par- 


ticular occaſions; whereas the Scriptures extend 


their influence to every place, time, and action, ſeck 

out the offender in ſolitude, as well as in crowds, 
| ſound the alarm a at midnight, as well as in the open 
day, enter into the receſſes of the boſom, watch the 
riſing ſin, and threaten the guilty purpoſe, while it 
1s yet a ſhapelels embryo. Hence, more than Civil 


Government itſelf, it has been maligned, and com- 


| bated. by licentious men. 
The reſtraints of Chriſtianity you, like others, will, 


at times, feel with impatience and pain. From this 


impatience will naturally ſpring withes to free your- 

ſelves from companions ſo intrufive and trouble- 
ſome; and ſuch wiſhes will naturally terminate in 
attempts to accomplith this freedom. Of all means 
to this end the moſt obvious, the moſt caty, the moſt 
effectual, is diſbelief. To diſbeheve, therefore, you 
will be ſtrongly inclined; and much care, reſolu- 
tion, and fidelity to yourſelves, will be neceflary to 
reſiſt the influence, and avert the danger, of this 
inclination. 


In this and in every caſe, in which man is placed, 


aſſ ſtance may be given, the mind may be ſtrength- 
ened, 0 
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ened, and ſafety may he obtained, by the proper uſe 


of ſuch means, as are furniſhed by the Providence of 
God. From me, with more propriety than from 


moſt others, you may Juitly expect ſuch aſſiſtance. 


To you !] ſtand in a near, important, and parental 
relation. I have gone before you through the ſame 
courſe, have felt the ſame danger, and have been 
ftrongly tempted by means of them to yield myſelf 
a prey to this unhappy Philoſophy. I cannot, there- 
fore, be indifferent to the dangers of others, efpeci-. 
ally to you, my pupils, my children. Nor can I be 
more properly employed, in this the laſt opportunity 
allowed me of rendering to you my official duty, 


than in endeavouring in ſo intereſting 1 caſe to com- 
municate to you the means of. ſtrength and 1 8 


This, you will remember, was the 
Third thing, propoſed i in this diſcourſe, viz, to 


attempt to diſſuade you from yielding yourſelves a 


prey to this Philoſophy. 
Many diſſuaſives from this conduct are, T tr uſt, 


already ſuggeſted to you in the account, already 


given of this Philoſophy. A reception of inch doc- 
trines, and an union with luch men, cannot be ſup- 


poſed as rational, or expedient. No one of you 


would, in a 3 moment of deliberation, conſent 


either to ſuch belief, or to ſuch conduct. It will be 
yours to decide, that your judgment ſhall not bow 


to inclination and prejudice, 

In addition to the diſſuaſives already ſuggeſted let 
me urge, in the 

I. Place, as a ſtrong reaſon to prevent you from 
embracing Infidel Philo ophy, its co ntinually chang- 
ing character. 

Truth is, at all times, and with ref; dect to all 
things, of an unchangeable nature. Every change of 
doctrines furniſhes intuitive certainty, that either the 
doctrine which is renounced, or the doctrine which 


is aſſumed, is falſe. This changeable character is 


eminently me character of this Philoſophy. Among 
the 
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the ancients it was a mere wind of doctrine, varying 
through all the points of the compaſs. Among the 
_moderns allo, it has, cameleon-like, appeared of 
many colours. Lord Herbert publiſhed it under 
the form of Natural Religion. This he inſiſted on, 
in ſtrong and ſolemn terms, as a ſum of duties indiſ- 
penfible; and declared, that men were wholly ac- 
countable ſor the diſcharge of them, and that accor- 


ding to their {fulfilment or neglect of them, they 


would be judged and rewarded. Yet even he ſap- 
ped the foundation of his whole ſyſtem, by under- 


mining moral obligation, and removing guilt from 
fin. Him ſeveral {ucceeding writers appeared, in a 
degree, and at times, diſpoſed to follow; but even 


they, vith moſt others, fell ſpeedily into mere Infidel- 
ity : 1. e. They believed neither natural nor Revealed 
Religion. Of courſe, they leit themſelves without 
law, obligation, or duty. The ſyſtem now became 
a ſyſtem of mere objection. According to it, Chril- 
tianity was falſe, and nothing elſe was true: i. e. they 
ſubſtituted nothing, as a rule of duty, in its place. 
In the mean time, they in a degree, and their follow- 
ers in a greater degree, by inſinuation, aſſertion, and 
argument, juſtiſiedthe indulgencies of paſſion and ap- 
petite, and exhibited them as the true, the chief, and 
even the only good, of man. From this, which may 
be called the Animal ſyſtem of Morals, the next gra- 
dation was the doctrine of the Pyrrhoniſts and New 


Academics, uſually termed Scepticiſm. This was 


the favourite doctrine of Mr. Hume, and is exhi- 
bited by him as the ſummit of human attainments. 


Nor did the contradiction, which attends the very 


reception of this doctrine, at all ſtartle his ſagacious 
mind, ſhocked as it was by the bare idea of a miracle. 
From this ſtep but one advancement remained, viz. 
_ downright Atheiſm. This is now the moſt general 
and the moſt approved Infidel Philoſophy. De- 

iſm,” ſays a modern Infidel writer, “ is but the firſt 


ſtep of Reaſon out of Superſtition (i. e. out of Re- 


vealed, 
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vealed Religion.) No perſon remains a Deiſt, but 
through want of reflection, timidity, paſſion, or ob- 
ſtinacy. Time, experience, and an impartial ex- 
amination of our ideas, will undeceive us,“ (1. e. 
make us Atheifts.) © The Supreme Being,” ſays 
Anacharſis Cloots (the Reporter of the Committee of 
Public Inſtruction to the French National Conven- 
tion) in an offic al Report of that Committee, © the 
Eternal Being, 1s no other than Nature pete ated 
and uncreatab e; and the only Providence is the 
Aſſociation of mankind in freedom and equality. 
Man, when free, wants no other Divinity than him 
felf. Reaſon dethrones both the Kings of the earth, 
and the Kings of heaven. No Monarehy above, it 
we wiſh to prefer ve our republic below. Volumes 
have been written todetermine whether a republic of 
Atheiſts could exiſt. I maintain, that every other 
republic is a chimera. If you once admit the ex 
iſtence of a heavenly Sovereign, you introduce the 
wooden horſe within your walls! What you adore 
by day will be your deſtruction at night. A peo ple 
of Theiſts will necefſarily become Revelationiſts.” 
Thus the great body of Lord Herbert's followers 
eſpouſe and maintain doctrines, which he declared 
to be incapable of being received by any man, WO 
deſerved the name of a rational being. 

But all theſe things cannot be true. Ik Natural 
Religion be truth, then Scepticiſm cannot be truth; 
the Animal ſyſtem cannot be truth; mere Infidel: 
cannot be truth; Atheiſm cannot be truth. Th 
very face of this Philoſophy! is, therelore, fafpicions, 
The features are not parts of the ſame countenance, 
and, when {cen together, preſent even to the glan— 
cing eye, inſtead of beauty and lovelineſs, an incon- 
gruous and torbidding deformity. 

The variance of this Philoſophy is by no means 
contined to the account, already given. ach of theſe 
forms furniſhes many diverſities and changes. A- 
theiſm itſelf is exhibited under many appearances. 


As 
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As a total denial of God, it is now the atomic, or Epi- 
curean ſyſtem of things brought together by an eter- 
nal conatus, or endeavour, towards exertion, caſually 
acting at a particular unknown period. It is the 
eternal exiſtence of the world in its preſent form, 
and an eternal ſucceſſion of human generations. It 
is a ſyſtem of chemical and mechanical operations 
of matter on {ſuch an eternal world, which by a happy 
and myſterious energy, at ſome lucky moment, gave 
birth to thought and volition, which, by a concur- 
rence of circumſtances equally lucky, have fince 
continued themſelves. It is the volcanic ſyſtem, by 
which ſuns were emitted from, a diſtant unknown 
maſs, the matrix of the Univerſe ; worlds from ſuns, 
and continents and their furniture from worlds. As 
partial Atheiſm, it is Scepticiſm. It is an admiſſion 
ot the being of God, and a denial of his Attributes. 
It is an admiſſion of his being, and a denial of his 
Providence. It is a denial of a future ſtate to Man. 
It is an acknowledgment of the world, or of fire, 
or of all the ele ments, or of an unknown Anima 
mundi, or ſoul of the Univerſe, as God. In a word, 
it is any thing, and every thing, rather than an ac- 
knowledgment of the One, Infinite, and All- Perfect 
JEHO VAM. 
In all theſe, and in all gane ſyſtems of Infidel 
Philoiophy, the difficulties and embarraſſments to 
faith are lefſened neither in number, nor in degree. 
On the contrary, they are multiplied, and enhanced, 
beyond calculation. The uſual courſe of the con- 
iroverſy has been this. Infidels have uniformly at- 
tacked, and Chriſtians merely defended ; Infidels 
have found difficulties, and Chriſtians have employ ed 
themſelves merely, or chiefly, in removing them. 
jTence Infidels have naturally felt, and written, as f 
the difficulties lay ſolely on the Chrittian fide of the 
debate. Had Chriſtians, with more worldly witdom, 
carried their arms into the fortreſſes of their antago- 
niſts, they would long Hnce; and ver ry ealily, hays 
proved 
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proved them to be every where weak and untenable, 
the ſhelter only, and pens, of occaſional marauders. 

In embracing ſuch a Philoſophy what ſatisfact ion 

can be ſound, what refttng place for the mind? To 
Philoſophers it has plainly furniſhed none ; for they 
have retreated, and wandered, from one refidence to 
another; and have thus proved, that they have diſ- 
covered no place, where they could permanently and 
comfortably abide. You will feel even more unſet- 
tled. You ſcel that you are rational and immortal, 
that your intereſts are therefore immenſe and ineſ- 
timable, and that an effectual proviſion for them de- 
mands, and will repay, every care, and every exer- 
tion. Ton mind, thus circumſtanced, uncertainty is 
Corroding and intole rable; and from a ſyſtem thus 
fluctuating nothing but We can be gained, 
or hoped. Wietched muſt be the condition of that 
mind, which, labouring with intenſe anxiety to dif- 
cover a peaceful reſt for an unſatisfied conſcience, 
and a final home at the cloſe of a weary pilgrimage, 
finds within the horizon of its view nothing but a 
ſtructure built of clouds, variable in its form, and 
| ſhadowy in its ſubſtance, gay indeed with a thou- 

ſand brilliant colours, and romantic with all the ſan- 

taſtical diverſities of ſhape, but bleak, delolate, and 
incapable of being inhabited. 

II. This Philoſophy preſents no elect means 
of reſtraining Vice, or promoting Virtue; but on 
the contrary encourages Vice and diſcourages Virtue. . 
I have already confidered this ſubject at ſome 
length, as the Philotophers themſelves and their dif - 
ciples were concerned. As every perſon may not 
transfer the argument from them to himſelf, or to 
others, it may be uſeful to ſee this application made, 
and with a degree of particularity. 

All Virtue is ſummed up in Piety to God, Juſ- 
tice, truth, and kindneſs to our fellow-men, and the 
government of our own paſſions and appetites, com- 
monly called ſeli-goy ernment, or ſelldenial. All 


Vice 
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Vice is compriſed in the diſpoſitions and conduct, 
oppoſite to theſe. The only poſſible encourage- 
ments to Virtue are either the pleaſure which Virtue 
gives, or the rewards which it promiſes. The only 
reſtraints upon Vice are the pain which it produces, 
or the puniſhment with which it is threatened, 

That Piety is not encouraged by this Philoſophy 
will ſcarcely need to be proved. A great proportion 
of Infidel Philoſophers deny the exiſtence of God, 
and thus expunge not only the W but che 
poſſibility, of being pious. 

Mr. Hobbes ſays that all Religion 1 18 ridiculous. 
Mr. Blount 80 to prayer as a duty. TY 
Lord pad aſſerts that Salvation 1 is a ridicu- 

lous thing. 

Doctor Tindal, that every Man muſt ſorm rules 
of duty for himſelf, and that theſe muſt vary as cir- 
cumſtances vary. 

Mr. Chubb, that all Beligions are alike, and that 

it is of no conſequence what Religion a man embra- 

ces; and he allows not the leaſt room to believe, 

That dependence on God's Providence, truſt in 

54 and refignation to him, a are any Forts. of duty, | 

or Religion. 


Mr. Hobbes aſſerts, that that, which is not matter, 

is nothing. 

Mr. Blount inſinuates, chat there are 10 inde- 

pendent and eternal Kane one good, the other 
evil. 

Mr. Hume, that there is no reaſon to bee 
that the Univer ſe proceeded from a Cauſe ; 3 
Phat it in unrcalonable to believe God infinitely | 
wiſe and good; 


That what we believe to be a perſection in. God 

may. be a defect. 

Lord Bolingbroke, that God is poſſeſſed of no 5 
moral attribute diſcoverable by us; 

That God did not determine the exiſtence of par- 

_ ticwar men; and . 


12 . That | 
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IT bat God concerns not himſelf with the affairs of 
men ; or, if he does, he only regards collective 
bodies of men, and not individuals. 

Here we ſee it directly taught, that if there be a 
God, matter is the only God; that there is no evi- 
dence, that the Univerle proceeded from a Cauſe; 
and that it is unreaſonable to believe it; that God 
Has no diſcoverable moral perſection; that what we 
call moral perfections, ſuch as holineſs, truth, juſtice, 
and goodneſs, may be mere defects; that God con- 
cerns not himſelf with the affairs or conduct of indi- 
vidual men, and of courſe not with the affairs of 
communities; that he does not even determine their 
exiſtence ; and of courſe as we came into exiſtence 
without him, we have nothing to do with him. We 
are allo. taught, that Salvation is ridiculous, that 
praver is a fault, or fin, that dependance, truſt, and 
refignation, are no parts of Religion, and that all 
Religions are alike. Of courſe we are taught, that 
there is rationally no ſuch thing as piety ; no ſuch 
thing as a God, the object of piety ; or if there is, 
that there is no evidence to prove his exiſtence z 
and, if this be given up, that he is not a moral being; 
neither Juſt, fincere, good, or holy; of courſe, that 

he is deſtitute of all amiableneſs, all deſert of love, 
or veneration. To cloſe the ſcheme, we are et 
that all religions are alike, equally eſtimable, equally 
rational, equally uſeful : that the Religion of Car- 
thage, and of all other Heathen countries, which de- 

manded and ſanctioned the butchery of human hec- 
atombs; the Religion of Egypt, wllich proſtratedmil- 
lions of reaſonable beings betore a call, a cat, a cro- 
codile, a duck, a frog, a lat, a leck, or an onion; the 
Religion of B aby 100, 01 Paphos, and of Hindoſtan, 
which pr oftituted annually, as an act of ſolemn pub- | 
he worſhip, virgins and matrons innumerable to the 
caſual luſt of every traveller, or to the ſtated brutiſiu 
ol a herd of leachers, ſelected for the pollution; that 
the e of an adulte terer, a ſtrumpet, a butcher, 
Or 
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or a thief, is the ſame with the pute and. pil tual 
worſhip of the Infinite an- Tecra 1 „che güly 
Great, the only Wiſe, the only Good, and W the 
Religion, which prompts to love him with all the 
heart and foul, and ftrength, and underſtanding, and 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves. | 

The manner in which Infidel Philoſophy has re- 
garded truth, juſtice, and kindneſs to our fellow men, 
will be cafily ſhewn from their own declarations allo. 
Mr. Hobbes aflerts, that a Ruler is not bound by 
any obligation of truth, or juſtice, to his ande, 
and that he can do no wrong: 
IJhat a man, believing Chriſt in his heart, may 
lawfully deny him before the m agiſtrate: 
That every man has a right to all things, and 
may lawfully get them by force if he can. 

Lord Shat {iþury, t that the hope of rewards, and. 
the ſear of puniſhments is noxious to virtue, and 
takes away all motives to it (Of courſe, ſo far as ci- 
vil government operates on man, it is noxious to 
virtue, and takes away all motives to it. Yet Mr. 
Hobbes makes obedience to Government, Hong | 
ſear, oy only virtue, or right conduct). : 
Hume ſupports the lawlulneſs of faicide on 
as. as one principal ground, that it cannot be op- 
poſed to the will of God, becauſe it takes place. Of 
courſe, whatever takes place is conformable to the 
avill of God. Falſehood, therefore, injuſtice, mur- 
der, revenge, tyranny, fraud, and every other crime, 
are conformable to the will of God, for they alltake 

place. 

Lord Bolingbroke te aches, that Ambition, the 

Luſt of Power, Avarice, and Scuſuality, may all be 
lawfully oratified, it they can be ſaſcly gratified. 
Voltaire requeſts V'Alembert to tell in his behalf 

a direct falſehood. ; 
D'Alembert informs Vo ltalre, that he has told this 
falſehood. 
In theſe opinions, tr uch, Juſtice, and kindneſs, to 
our 
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our fellow men, are plainly deftroyed, the obligation 
to them wholly removed, and every violation of 
them juſtified. If a man may utter falſehood, where 
Religion, or a friend, is concerned, he may lawfully 
utter 1t on every occaſion, and to every perſon. If 


all havea right to all things, none can do any wrong. 


If that which takes place, is right becauſe it takes 
place, wrong cannot take place. If ambition, the 
luft of power, avarice, and ſenſuality, may be law- 
fully gratified, when they can be ſafely gratified, all 
crimes againſt our fellow men may be lawfully per- 


petrated, becauſe all, which are called crimes of this 
nature, are mercly gratifications of one or other of 
theſe paſſions. 
Let us now examine the manner „in hibk theſe : 
Philoſophers have conſidered ſelf-government. 


Lord Herbert declares, that men are not haſtily, 


or on ſmall grounds, to be condemned, who fin by 


bodily conftitution ; and 
That the indulgence of luſt and anger is no more 


to be blamed, than the thirſt occaſioned by the 
dropſy, or the ſleepineſs produced by the Lethargy. 


Mr. Hobbes, that a man = lawfully get all 


_ things if he can. 
Doctor Tindal, that every man muſt form for 


Himſelf his rule of moral conduct, and change it as 


his circumſtances change 
Mr. Hume, that Female Infidelity, how known, | 
is a ſmall thing, when unknown, nothing ; | 


That Adultery muſt be practiſed, it we would 


obtain all the advantages of life; 


That pride and ſelſ- valuation are virtues ; 
That ſelt-denial and humility are not virtues, but 
uſcleſs and miſchievous ; that they harden the heart, 


ſtupefy the underſtanding, and four the temper. 


Lord Bolingbroke teaches, that the ſole tounda- 


tion of modeſty is a vain deſire of ſhewing ourſelves 
ſuperior to mere animals. 


That Adultery, Inceſt, Polygamy, and lewdneſs 


of 
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of every kind and degree, except inceſt between the 
neareſt relations, are warranted by the Law, or Re- 
ligion, which he conſiders as the only Religion; or 
Law, of mankind, &c. &c. 
Theſe and the preceding declarations clearly and 


directly authorize the full indulgence of every paſ- 
ſion and appetite, and annihilate the exiſtence of 
crime, and the poſſibility of virtue. Yet all theſe 


are ſolemnly taught as rules of life, and as parts of 
the will of the Infinite God. 


hut this is not all. They have eventually taught 

the ſame things, in aſſertions leſs direct, and yet by 
Irreſiſtible implication ſupporting the ſame condudt. 
The doctrine, that a Man is an animal, or that he is 


a machine, is a complete ſubverſion of morality. No 


man ever believed an ox, a mill, or a coach-wheel, 
to be a moral being. The ſame effects are produ- 
_ ced hy the light and indifferent manner in which 
moral ſubjects are regarded in many doctrines of 
theſe Philoſophers : as, when civil law is made the 
ſole foundation of right and wrong, the magiſtrate 
the fole judge of religious truth, and the ſole ſource 


of religious obligation, as by Hobbes and Sh aftſ- 


bury; and when health, taper legs, and broad 


ſhoulders are declared to be virtues by Hume. 
In theſe and other fimilar declarations, Philoſo- 
phers clearly prove, that they are wholly indifferent 


to vice and virtue, ſin and holineſs, and to all their 
amazing effects. This indifference they hold out 
in a thouſand forms, and with reſpect to the great 
body of moral pr inciples. No ſentiment is more 


infinuating than this. None more inſenſibly, or 


{urely, ſteals upon the heart; none more thoroughly 


depraves the character; none more carb con- 
ducts to miſery and ruin. 


The ſame wretched conſequence is fatally deri- 


ved from the ridicule, which they caſt upon every 


thing religious, virtuous, or ſerious. 
_ Vnlatisfied, however, with all theſe efforts, and 


convinced, 
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convince! hat a future! ſtate of m: an muſt, if it ex- 


iſt. be a ſtate of re: vard 0 virtie, and of puniſhment 
to in; that, if there bea God, be: muſt be preſent to 
ſee every fin. every virtue, and difpoted to re- 
ward the o and puniſh the other; and that, of 


courſe, there muſt be a judgment, and a recompe aſe; 
they hive apphed themſelves, with an induitry 
worthy ot a bet ter cauſe, to overthrow the beliet, 

and terminate the exiſtence of thete truths. 

Thus Mr. Hobbes declares, that that, which 1s 
not matter, is nothing. 

Mr. Blount, that the Soul is probably material. 

Lord Shaft bury, that the hope of reward, and the 
{ear of 8 ment, cannot confiſt with virtue. 

Mr. Collins, that the foul is material and mortal. 

Mr. Chubb, that the arguments for the immorta- 
lity of the Soul are wholly antatisfactor y, and that 

it 18 probably material ; and 

That men will not be judged for their impiety, or 
notations to God; nor for their in juſtice, or un- 
kindnets to each other; ; but only or injuries to the 
public; and : 

os hat even this 18 uncertain, and uſeleſs: 

Mr. Hume, that the Soul of man is a machine 

and that it is unreaſonable to believe an den bim, 
caule o all things, &Cc. 

Lord Bolingbroke, that God does not concern 
himſelf with the affairs of men at all; or if he does, 
he regards only collective bodies of men; | 

That h 12 puniſhes none but througl 1 "the magit- 
trate ; TY, 

That the Soul is material and mortal. 

And the National Convention of France, 

That death is an eternal ſleep. 

Thus by Infidel Philotophy is every y hope taken 
away from Virtue, and every fear from Vice, how- 
ever multiplied or abandoned. This has 1 20 been 
the tum of all the purpoſes of this Philotophy. The 
belief and the hope ot future rewards, and the * 
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and the dread of. future puniſhments, are the ſub- 
ſtance of all which they call ſuperſtition. To re- 
move theſe from men, and eſpecially the latter, they 
have ſtudied and laboured moſt aſſiduouſly for ages. 
Should they ſucceed to the extent of their 
wiſhes, what muſt be the conſequences ? Men will 
be left with all the inſtructions concerning the law- 
fulneſs of vice, which have been recited, and innu- 
merable others of the ſame nature, given by theſe, 
and the whole train of Philoſophers ; with all the 
proofs of the infignificance and the non-exiſtence of 
virtue; with the general licenſe to plunder, to de- 
fraud, to deceive, and to pollute ; and with no other 
reſtraint but civil law, or private honour : Law, 
which cannot know one in a hundred, of the crimes 
which men commit: Honour, which even in a 
_ Chriſtian ſtate of ſociety, ſuſtained by many virtuous 
men, and ſtrengthened by prevailing moral opinions 
auſpicious to virtue, and alarming to vice, will not 
either reſtrain, or regard, one crime in a thouſand : 
Honour, which in the ſtate of Society thus accom- 
pliſhed, amidſt rulers, Philoſophers, and other men 
of influence, thoroughly initiated in theſe doctrines, 
and amidſt the univerſal depravity of communities, 
would know no diſtinction between virtue and con- 
venience, between crimes and diſagreeables. How 
ſoon would law and government loſe that authority 
and energy which are now chiefly ſuſtained by ap- 
peals to the preſence, the will, and the agency, of 
a Ruler all preſent, all powerful, and unchangeably 
and infinitely oppoſed to every iniquity ? How ſoon 
would man, ceaſing to reverence his God, ceaſe to 
regard his neighbour ? How ſoon would every mor- 
al, every natural, tie be diflolved ; every motive to 
juſtice, truth, and benevolence, be loſt; and every 
attempt to confine paſſion and appetite within any 
| bounds be forgotten ? Virtue and Vice, as objects 
ol human eſteem, would change their places, and 
their characters. Pride would then be real virtue, 
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the Luſt of power real greatnels, and Ararice real 
honour. The ſeat of Juſtice would be the neſt of 
Plunder and robbery, and the edifices of learning 
cells of ſtudied iniquity, where methodized fin 
would be the ſcience, and ſagacious perpetration the 
art. 'The private dwelling would be converted into 
a brothel, and the venerable matron and the ſnowy 
virgin would change characters with the bawd and 


the ſtrumpet; and the purity, the happineſs, and 


the hopes, of mankind would be buried under a 
promitcuous and univerſal concubinage. 
Were Philolophy leſs exceptionable in its doc- 
trines, and leſs favourably inclined to vice, fill, in 
its attempts to reſtrain vice, and encourage virtue, 


it would be totally weak and iuefficacious. Every 
Individual Philotopher utters many errors with the 


{ame breath and in the ſame diſcourſe, in which he 


utters allo ſome truths. Every individual contra- 
dicts, ridicules, and calumniates, every other indi- 


vidual; and every ſect every other ſect. Thus truth 
and falſchood come from the ſame mouth withequal 


gravity and force ; and the contrary ſyſtems of the 
combatants, are, on the one hand, derived from 
ſources equally reſpectable, and, on the other, are 


_ equally the objects of obloquy and deriſion, mutu- 


ally and ſucceſsfully employed. As teachers, they 


have no authority, poſlets no power, can employ 
no lanction, and promiſe no reward. The only ſup- 


port of their ſyſtems is argument; oſten ſo abſtruſe, 


as to be underſtood imperſectly by themſelves, and 


not at all by moſt men; often ſo weak and futile, as 
to produce no effect, beſide contempt and ridicule J 
_ often fo oppoſed by contrary arguments, as to be 
left without force, or influence; "and always ſo un- 
intereſting as neither to be read, nor regarded, by the 


body of mankind. This ſupport their example effec- 
tually deftroys; for no man w ill believe, that the 
Philoſophy, which when heartily embraced does not 
render its author better „ but leaves him worſe, than 

multitudes 
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multitndes of thoſe who are w ithout it, can be either | 
uleful or true. 

The ſingle phraſe—Thus faith the Lord, comes 
nome to every ſerious man, with a force infinitely 
greater than that of all which Philoſophers have ever 


laid, or will ever ſay. The Teacher, here, can nei- 


ther be deceived, nor dedelr e. His authority to en- 
join, his knowledge to diſcern, his diſpoſition and 


his power to reward obcdience is immutable and 


boundleſs. Here ſomething is preſented to the mind, 

of ſufficient importance to arreſt its attention, to rouſe 
its hopes, and to command its efforts. To diſobedi- 
ence the ſame attributes preſent a combination of 
motives, efficacious to alarm, and to deter. In the 
full view of theſe attributes, fin is perpetrated only 
with a trembling hand, and an aching heart. 15 

But in ſpite of all the efforts which Philoſo phy 


can make to diſſuade men from vice, the ſingle hu- 


man concluſion will ever be, «© Let us eat and drink, 


for to-morrow we dic.” Some of the ancients, at 
times, made efforts of this nature ; but they were 


ſickly in their origin, and momentary in their ope- 


rations; without energy, and without effect; an 
amuſement to the fancy, but not a melioration of 
the heart. The modern Philoſophy, unintereſted 


in the ſubject, or diſcouraged by the attempts of its 
predeceſſors, has joined in the general cry, and de- 
termined to encourage and ſanction this limited pur- 


{uit of good. Its doctrines, its arguments, its ex- 
amples, have licenſed and defended guilty pleaſure, 
pleaſure confined to the preſent life, the pleaſure of 
linners, the pleaſure of animals. Before its peſti- 


lentlal de eath, as man before the Simoom of Nubia, 


truth, virtue, and happineſs, have fickened, fallen, 
and died; while vice, like the fabled Upaz of Java, 
has in the ſame rank atmoſphere vincrotly diffuſed 
its branches, ſhot up its infant ſtems, and corrup- 
ted and deftroyed, around it, whatever had the 
principles or the Frome: of life. . 

| K 2 4 | | . 3: Infidel 
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3, Infidel Philoſophy has not hitherto been able 
to ſupport itſelf, nor to make any ſerious impreſſion 
on the evidence of the Divine Origin of Scriptures. 
The great proofs of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures have not, I apprehend, been at all ſeriouſly af- 
ſected by the attacks of Infidels. The neceſſity of 
admitting the Hiſtory of the Scriptures, and the ne- 
ceſſity of admitting the Revelation of the Scriptures, 
ariſing from the admiſſion of the Scriptural Hiſtory; 
The Arguments from Prophecy ; from Miracles ; 
from the Character of Chriſt ; from the Origination | 
of the New-Teſtament by uneducated men ; from 
the Character and Conduct of the Apoſtles ; from 
the erection and progreſs of Chriſtianity ; from the 
Authenticity and Genuineneſs of the Scriptures ; 
from their pure, harmonious, and ſublime Character; 
and from the preſent ſtate of the Jews; have in no 
inſtance been ſolidly anſwered. | 
There is not, ſo far as I have been informed, any 
anſwer of any Infidel to a capital argument in ſup- 
port of Revelation, which has gained ſo great ap- 
plauſe, or received, for the time, ſo general and con- 
fident reliance from Philoſophers, as Mr. Hume's 
celebrated Eſſay on Miracles. In the Introduction 
to it, Mr. Hume fays—* He flatters himself, he has 
discovered an argument, which will prove an everlast- 
ing check to all kinds of Superslitious delusion.“ But 
ſince the Eflays on the ſame ſubject by Adams, Camp- 
bell, Farmar and Price, have been publiſhed, and 
read, the applauſe and the reliance appear to be in 
a great meaſure withdrawn. I have been informed, 
that Mr. Hume himſelf conſidered Doctor Camp- 
bell's Anſwer to him as concluſive againſt him. If 
this moſt ingenious performance of the ableſt Infi- 
del, by far the ableſt, who has hitherto appeared, 
has been ſo impotent to its purpoſe, the lufficieney 
of the reſt may be caſily determined. 
There is, alſo, another argument, drawn from the 
comparative character of Chriſtians, and en 
which 
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which may be alleged with a ſorc e, incapable of be- 
ing obviated. The weight of virtue has beeu wholly | 
on the ſide of Chriſtianity, All moral truth is fairly 
tried by its influence on mankind, Nothing can 
be more properly or more forcibly contraſted, than 
the tendency of the doctrines of the Scriptures, and 
the tendency of Infidel Philoſophy ; and nothing can 
more ſtrongly illuſtrate this contraft, than the oppo- 
ſite lives of Chriſtians and Infidels. The life of St. 
Paul alone, puts all Infidelity out of countenance. 
The carly Chriſtians in general, even as repreſented 
by many of their moſt reſpectable enemies, have no 
parallels in the annals of Infidelity. , \ "Bb the in- 
tancy of the Chriſtian church to the preſent time, in 
all periods ſome, and in moſt periods many, Chriſ- 
tians have worne the ſame character. In our own 
land, and in every neighbourhood, may be daily 
foind thoſe, who adorn the human name with all 
the virtues, which Infidels have at any time profeſ- 
| fed, and with many of a ſuperior kind, to which they 
have never formed a pretention. So evident is the 
want of morals on the part of Infidels, in this coun- 
try, generally, that to ſay— A man is an Infidel” — 
is underſtood, of courſe, as a declaration, that he is 
a plainly immoral man. On the contrary, t0 lay— 
A man is a true or real Chriſtan”—1s univerſally 
underſtood as a declaration, that he is a man diſtin- 
guiſhedly virtuous, This phraſeology has its origin 
in the experience, and common ſenſe, of mankind, 
and may be fairly aſſumed as complete evidence of . 
the ſentiment alleged. 
That this Philolophy 1 is unable to ſupport itſelf, 
is evident from its progreſs. Philoſophers, as has 5 
been remarked, have, ſrom the beginning, changed 
continually the Infidel ſyſtem. The doctrines which 
Herbert and Tindal declared to be ſo evident, that 
God could not make them more evident, were wholly 
given up, as untenable, by Hume; and the Scepti- 
eiſm of Hume ſuſtained no higher character in od 
min 
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mind of D'Alembert, Mere Infidelity gave up Na- 
tural Religion, and Atheiſm mere Infidelity. Athe- 
iſm is the ſyſtem at preſent in vogue. What will 
ſucceed it cannot be foreſeen. One conſolation, 
however, attends the ſubject ; and that 1s—No other 
ſyſtem can be to groundleſs, ſo deſpicable, or ſo 
completely ruinous to the morals and happineſs of 
mankind. 


The conduct of Philcſophers in oppoſing their 


antagoniſts, and in ſupporting themſelves, has been 
alike, and has alike evinced the weakneſs of their 


cauſe, in both reſpects. Each effort has had, as was 


tobe expected, its day of applauſe and adoption, and 


has then given up its place, and importance, to a 


ſucceeding effort. Succeeding Philoſophers, inſtead 


of relying on the arguments, or ſyſtems, of their pre- 
deceſſors, have laboriouſly deviſed new ones. Each 
relies apparently, and perhaps firmly, upon his own; 


but is of courſe forſaken by thoſe who come after 
him. The weight, which they have had, for a time, 


has been therefore caſual ; the weight of novelty, 


faſhion, and currency, and the reſult of ingenuity and 
celebrity; not the weight of truth and evidence, nor 


the reſult of ſerious and permanent conviction. 


Were ſuccceding Philoſophers fatisfied with either 
the oppoſition, or the doctrines of their predeceſſors, 


they would of courſe have inſiſted anew on their ar- 


guments and {ſyſtems ; explained more fully the 
arts and nature of each, and obviated the anſwers 
of their adverſaries. Conviticed of the truth and 


rectitude of what had been done before, they would 


have felt themſelves bound to exert themſelves in its 


defence, Natural Religion, or 'Theiſm, would now 
have been the great reliance of Infidels, and all their 
arguments would have been directed to its tupport. 
The Atheifts feel, at the preſent time, a triumphant 
confidence in the permanency of their ſyſtem ; the 


Theiſts, a ſew years ſince, felt equally ſatisfied of the 


continuance of tears. This confidence in both was 
equally 
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equally well founded. There is now all the proba- 
bility, that thoſe, who are to come, will deſert Athe- 
iſm, which there was a little while ſince, that the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem would deſert Theiſm. Yet now the 
Nenn Committee of Public Inſtruction declare, 
that a people of Theiſts will neceſſarily become 
Revelationiſts. 

The inſolence and ridicule, exhibited univerſally 8 
by Inſidel Writers, is, at leaſt to my view, a ſtrong 


indication of the conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of 


their cauſe, and of the inſufficiency of their argu- 
ments. Men who feel their cauſe to be good, and 
their means of ſupport to be ſtrong, uſualiy diſcover 
moderation and decency in the management. A 
ſtrong man is uſually mild, and civil; a weak one, 
to conceal his weakneſs, is often petulant and bluſ- 


tering. Were Infidels ſatisfied of the goodneſs. of 
their cauſe, and the ſoundneſs of their arguments, 


they would not, it is preſumed, ſo often retort to ri- 
dicule inftead of reaſoning, nor intrench themſelves 


behind infolence and contempt, inſtead of facts and 


evidence. In any other caſe, this conduct would be 
deemed a proof of weakneſs in the cauſe, and of 


doubt in its advocates. 


As the great arguments in ſupport of Chriſtianity 


remain in full force, it is rationally concluded, that 
they will ever ſo remain. Infidel Philoſophers, in 
great numbers, of the utmoſt enmity to the Chriſtian 


cauſe, of eminent induſtry, and of as conſiderable in- 
genuity as will probably be found hereafter, have 


already exhauſted their ſtrength in their attacks on 
Revelation, As they have hitherto failed of ſucceſs, 
it is fairly preſumed, that they will finally fail. Al- Z 
moſt all the topics of oppoſition have been tho- 
roughly explored, and the moſt effectual uſe made, 


of them which is practicable, Hence they will pro- 
bably gain little additional ſtrength on the ſide of ar- 
gument. More influence, and more converts, they 
may not 1mprobably Hin. The preſent time is ſup- 4 
Poſe 
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poſed to be marked in Prophecy, as an eminent ſea- 
ſon of deluſion ; and the delufion has not, hitherto, 
reached the bourids predicted. But to gain theſe is 
a very different thing from acquiring additional 
ſtrength from reaſon and evidence. NN 
To a ſerious and candid man the fact, above re- 
cited, muſt appear of high importance. He cannot 
but ſee, that Chriſtianity has been attacked by a nu- 
merous hoſt of enemies, ardent, induſtrious, and 
ingenious, through a long period, with unremitted 
efforts, and on every fide. No meaſure has been 
left untried, no means of ſucceſs unexplored, and no 
kind of hoſtility ſcrupled. Its ſtrength has there- 
fore been proved. Such a man will feel of courſe, 
that Chriſtianity muſt reſiſt ſucceſsfully ev ery future 
aſſault, and that it will be early enough to doubt 
of its firmneſs when its pillars ſhall begin to be 
ſhaken, and its foundation to be undermined. 
4. Philoſophy will not, and Chriſtianity will, in- 
creaſe your comfort, and leſſen your diſtreſſes here, 
and ſave you from miſery, and confer on you hap- 
pineſs, hereafter. 1 
From the obſervations 115550 made, you muſt nM 
have clearly perceived, that Philoſophy furniſhes 
you with no directory to regulate your moral con- 
duct, no ſcheme of the duties of life. As pure 
3M Theiſm, or Natural Religion, it teaches not a duty, 
1 which is not unſpeakably better taught by the Scrip- 

ö . _ tures; while it is wholly ignorant of very many, 
5 | which, when taught, are ſeen to be of the higheſt 
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importance. It knows not, it cannot know, what ſer- 
vice, what worſhip, is acceptable to God, or whether 
|, \ = any can be accepted. It fees all men to be ſinners, 
and yet knows not that ſinners can be forgiven, or 
reinſtated in the character and condition of faithful 
ſubjects of the government of God. If this be poſ- 
ible, it knows not how, when, or where. Of ſanc- 
tions to enforce, and motives to encourage obedi- 
ence, it is deſtitute and beggared. T o the peace, 
which 
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which ſprings from the . conſcious, performance of 
duty it is a ſtranger ; and in the joy, which flows 
from hopeful acceptance with God, it ſhares not, 
even as a gueſt. Under theſe diſadvantages, you will 
not wonder, that it lingers and languiſhes in its 
courſe, and halts at a diſtance from the gate of virtue. 

As mere Infidelity, it teaches nothing but to con- 
teſt all principles, and to adopt none. As Scepti- 
ciſm, it has an ocean of doubt and agitation, in which 


there are no ſoundings, and to which there is no 


ſhore. As Animaliſm and Atheiſm it completes the 
ravage and ruin of man, which, in its preceding 
forms, it had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. It now holds out 
the rank Circœan draught, and ſends the deluded 
wretches, who are allured to taſte, to briſtle and 

wallow with the ſwine, to play tricks with the mon- 


key, to rage and rend with the tiger, and to putrify 
into nothing with the herd of kindred brutes. 1 

Chriſtianity, with an influence infinitely more 

benevolent, enhances the value of your preſent life 


beyond the ſearch of calculation. It informs you, 
that you are the intelligent and moral creatures of 
the All- perfect JIERHO VA, who made, who preſerves, 


who rules the Univerſe, who is preſent! in all places, 


who beholds all things; who is eternal and immu- 
table; infinitely benevolent, infinitely beneficent; 
the faithful friend of the virtuous ; -the unchanging 
enemy of fin ; the rewarder, and the reward, of all 
returning finners, who diligently ſeek him. In this 


character it preſents to you a direct, clear, and per- 


fect ſyſtem of rules for all your moral conduct; * 


rules of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting; rules reach- 
ing every poſſible caſe, and removing every rational 


doubt. Here is no uncertainty, no wavering, no 
toſſing on the billows of anxiety, no plunging into 
the gulph of deſpair. Your path is a ſtraight and 


beaten way, and, were you wayfaring men, and tools, > 


l you need not err therein, 


As you pals through the various ſtages of your 
L journey, 
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oſed to be marked in Prophecy. as an eminent ſea- 
ſon of deluſion ; and the deluſion has not, hitherto, 
reached the bounds predicted. But to gain theſe is 
a very difterent thing from acquiring additional 
ſtrength from reaſon and evidence. 

To a ſerious and candid man the fact, above re- 
cited, muſt appear of high importance. He cannot 
but ſee” that Chriſtianity has been attacked by a nu- 
merous hoſt of enemies, ardent, induſtrious, and 
ingenious, through a long period, with unremitted 
efforts, and on every fide. No meaſure has been 
left untried, no means of ſucceſs unexplored, and no 
kind of hoſtility ſerupled. Its ſtrength has there- 
fore been proved. Such a man will feel of courſe, 
that Chriſtianity muſt refiſt ſucceſsfully every future 
aſſault, and that it will be early enough to doubt 
ol its firmneſs when its pillars ſhall begin to be 
ſhaken, and its foundation to be undermined. 

4. Philoſophy will not, and Chriſtianity will, in- 
_ creaſe your comfort, and leflen your diſtreſſes here, 
and ſave you from miſery, and confer on TE hap- 
pineſs, hereafter. 

From the obſervations already made, you muſt 
| have clearly perceived, that Philoſophy furniſhes 
you with no directory to regulate your moral con- 
duct, no ſcheme of the duties of life. As pure 
Theiſm, or Natural Religion, it teaches not a duty, 
which is not unſpeakably better taught by the Scrip- 

_ tures; while it is wholly ignorant of very many, 
s which, when taught, are ſeen to be of the higheſt 
importance. It knows not, it cannot know, what ſer- 
vice, what worſhip, is acceptable to God, or whether 
any can be accepted. It fees all men to be ſinners, 
and yet knows not that ſinners can be forgiven, or 
reinſtated in the character and condition of faithful 
ſubjects of the government of God. If this be poſ- 
ible, it knows not how, when, or where. Of ſanc- 
tions to enforce, and motives to encourage obedi- 
ence, it 1s deſtitute and beggared . To the 58 
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which ſprings from the conſcious, performance of. 
duty it is a ſtranger ; and in the joy, which flows 
from hopeful acceptance with God, it ſhares not, 
even as a gueſt. Under theſe diſadvantages, you will 
not wonder, that it lingers and languiſhes in its 


courſe, and halts at a diſtance from the gate of virtue. 


As mere Infidelity, it teaches nothing but to con- 
teſt all principles, and to adopt none. As Scepti- 
ciſm, it has an ocean of doubt and agitation, inwhich 
there are no ſoundings, and to which there is no 


ſhore. As Animaliſm and Atheiſm it completes the 
ravage and ruin of man, which, in its preceding 


forms, it had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. It now holds out 


the rank Cirecean draught, and ſends the deluded 
wretches, who are allured to taſte, to briſtle and 
wallow with the ſwine, to play tricks with the mon- 


key, to rage and rend with the tiger, and to putrify 


into nothing with the herd of kindred brutes. 


Chriſtianity, with an influence infinitely more | 


| benevolent, enhances the value of your preſent life 


beyond the ſearch of calculation. It informs you, 
that you are the intelligent and moral creatures of 
the All-perfe&t Jenovan, who made, who preſerves, 


whorules the Univerſe, who 1s preſent i in all places, 


who beholds all things; Who is eternal and immu- 
table ; infinitely benevolent, infinitely beneficent ; 


the faithful friend of the virtuous ; -the unchanging 
enemy of fin ; the rewarder, and the reward, of all 


returning ſinners, who diligently ſeek him. In this 


character it preſents to you a direct, clear, and per- 


ſect ſyſtem of rules for all your moral conduct; 4 

rules of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting; rules reach- 
ing every poſſible caſe, and removing every rational 
doubt. Here is no uncertainty, no wavering, no 
toſling on the billows of anxiety, no plunging into 


the gulph of deſpair. Your path is a ſtraight and 


| beaten way, and, were you n men, and pals, 4 


you need not err therein. 
As you — through the various ſtages o your 
L | journey, 
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journey, you are furniſhed with aids and motives in- 
finite, to check your delays, to recall your wander- 
ings, to cheer fatigue, to refreſh your languor, to lef- 
{en your difficulties, to renew your ſtrength, and to 
prolong your perſeverance to the end. Should you 
at any time, through ignorance, inattention, or * 
Jurement, dangerouſly diverge from your courſe, : 
ſweet and charming Voice behind you cries ** This 
is the way, walk ye therein.“ 


In the ſublime character of moral ſubj ects of the 


All- ruling God, you are called to a life of obedience 


and virtue. Sinners, indeed, you are: and as ſuch, 


in the eye of Natural Religion are condemned and 
Joſt ; but in the Scriptures you are taught, that moſt 
> delight of all truths, that you may riſe again to the 
_ character, and the bleſſing, of thoſe, who have never 
fallen ; and may thus riſe upon conditions, which, 


if guided by wiſdom, you would yourſelves have 
| choſen, as the moſt eaſy, the moſt reaſonable, the 


moſt defirable, of all conditions; upon conditions, 


which are diſtinguiſhed bleflings i in themſelves, and 


the beginning of bleſſings, which will multiply for- 


erer. A ſcheme of duty is propoſed to you, and re- 
quired of you; but every part of it is at once uſeful 


and delightful. From the performance of it will 
daily and infallibly ſpring the peace of an approving 
mind, the dignity of conſcious virtue, the retreat of 
gloomy Ap een, and the dawn of radiant 200% 
the day-ſtar of endleſs life. 

Should you hereafter have families, your commu- 
nication of the principles, and your practice of the 
duties, of Chriſtianity, will beyond all things elle, 


inſure to you domeſtic peace and proſperity. Your 


houſeholds will affurne the fame dignified character, 
and ſhare in the ſame requiſite enjoyments. All will 
love, eſteem, and befriend, and be loved, eſteemed, 


and befriended. Your intereſts, deſigns, and pur- 


ſuits, will be noble and virtuous, the parents of con- 
cord and ben To the ties of natural affection 


will. 
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will be ſuperadded the benevolence, and the bro- 
therly love, of the Goſpel ; and theſe will animate, 
refine, and exalt every affection, and every purpoſe, 
will bring daily conſolation and enduring joy, and 
will prove the delightful forerunners of future beati- 


tude. 


The Friends, who viſit you, will eſteem and ens 


you, for they will find in your character ſomething 


to be eſteemed and loved. They will alſo be friends, 
of the beſt character, will moſt cordially return your 


kind offices, and will moſt richly merit and laſt- ; 


ingly retain your confidence. They will be friends. 

here, and friends forever. ; 
Jo the Neighbourhoods around you you will be, 

and will be eſteemed, benefactors and bleflings. The 


poor, the ſick, the outcaſt, the friendleſs, and the 
diſconſolate, will eſpecially, acknowledge you as 


their patrons. Enemies you will find; for the per- 


formance of your duty will oppoſe luſt, and reſtrain 
corruption but they will be ſuch enemies, as, with- 
out a total change of their character, a good man 


would not wiſh to be his friend. Every vicious man 


will ſeel his inſeriority to you with pain, and expe- 
rience deep mortification in knowing, that he cannot 
look you in the face with a compoſed countenance, 
and ſteady eye. Compare your friends with your 
enemies, and you will find nothing to be regretted. 


Nor will you be leſs uſeful to your Country, Ra- 
tional Freedom cannot be preſerved without the aid 
of Chriſtianity. Not a proof is found in the experi- 


ence, not a probability is preſented to the judgment, 


ok man, that Infidelity can ſupport a free, and at the 
ſame time an efficient, government. In this coun- 
try, the freeſt, and the happieſt, which the world has 
hitherto ſeen, the whole ſyſtem of policy originated, 
has continued, and ſtands on the ſingle baſis of 


= Chriſtianity, Good ſubjects have been formed here 


by forming good men ; and none but good ſubjects 


can long be 1 by perſuaſion. The learning, 


12 peace, 
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peace, mild intercourſe, and univerſally happy ſtate 
of ſociety, enjoyed here, all own the ſame origin. 
Would you prelerve theſe bleſſings during your own 
lives, would you hand them down to poſterity, in- 
creaſing multitudes of thoſe who are not Chriſtians, 
and all thoſe who are, with one VOICE tell you Em- 
brace Chriſtianity.” 

It is by no means my intention, or my wiſh, to 
flatter you with hopes of unmingled happineſs on 
this ſide of the grave. This world has ever been and 
ſtill is, a vale of tears. Want, pain, ſorrow, diſeaſe, 
and death, are conſtant tenants of this unhappy ſoil, 
and frequent inmates of every human dwelling. To 
aid the ſufferer to ſuſtain, and to vanquiſh, theſes 
_ unfriendly viſitors, Chriſtianity furniſhes the peace, 
the patience, and the fortitude of virtue, the conſci- 
_ ouſnels of forgiven fin, and Infinite complacency, 
and the ſupporting hope of endleſs and evergrowing 
ſanctity, happineſs, and glory. In every throbbing 
boſom ſhe ſings © This light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, 1s not worthy to be compared with the 
glory, that ſhall be revealed hereafter.” The ſong is 
the ſong of Angels; the voice is the voice of God. 
All theſe alleviations are, at a ſtroke ſwept away 
by the beſom of Philoſophy. Like a rude, unfeel- 
ing nurſe, ſhe approaches the bed of pain and ſick- 
_ nels, and tells the groaning ſufferer, that he is indeed 
_ miſerable; and that he may quietly reſolve to bear his 
calamities, for they are irremediable and hopeleſs. 
'To the deſpairing victims of want, infamy, and op- 
preſſion, ſhe extends her hand, empty of comfort, 
and paſſes by on the other fide. The Parent, over- 
whelmed by woe for the loſs of his only ſon, ſhe 
_coolly informs, that his tears and his fighs are uſe- 
leſs, for his favourite has ceaſed from the light of the 
living, and vaniſhed forever. To the failing eye of 
the poor, deſponding, and expiring wretch ſhe holds 
out her dark lantern, and as the only conſolation 
which ſhe can give, ſhews him the ſullen region of 
Os: annihilation, 


exterminated; and that the unpalatable adminiſtra- 


AW) 


_ annihilation, deſtined to receive and wrap him in 
eternal and oblivious night. FO | 


You, with the-reft of men, muſt ſuffer woe. Po- 
verty may betide, ſhame may arreſt, pain may ago- 
nize, forrow may fink, diſeaſe may waſte, and death 
will befal you. In all theſe evils you will ſeek for 
conſolation, ſupport, and hope. From Philoſophy 
you will find none. On that folemn day, which is 
laſt approaching, when you will be extended upon 
the bed of death, when the phyſician has bidden you 
adieu, and your friends are watching for the parting 
galp, your fouls will cling to exiſtence, will pant for 


relief, and will ſearch the Univerſe for a glimmering 
of hope. Should Philoſophy have been your boſom 


companion, and the arm on which you have finally 


reſted, you will then know what it is to have renoun- 


ced Religion, to look back on a life of fin with ago- 
ny, and forward to a world of ſuſpenſe with horror, 


_ Chriſtianity, fighing her laſt farewell, and dropping 


her parting tear, will retire in filence and ſorrow, 


and will mourn with deep compaſſion, that, forlorn 


and dreadful as was your lot, you would not fuffer 


her to allay your miſery, and with the lamp of hope 
light you through your melancholy path into world 


of future being. N e ot 2 
Religion, on the contrary, feels, and proves, a 
regard for the ſorrows of man, infinitely more tender, 


ſoothing, and ſupporting. Like the fabled power 
of inchantment, ſhe changes the thorny couch into 
a bed of down, cloſes with a touch the wounds of the 


ſoul, and converts a wilderneſs of woe into the bor- 
ders of Paradiſe. Whenever you are forced to drink 


the cup of bitterneſs, Mercy, at her call, will ſtand 
by your ſide, and mingle ſweetneſs with the draught ; 
while with a voice of mildneſs and conſolation ſhe 


will whiſper to you, that the potion, though un- 


pleaſant, is neceſſary and balſamic ; that you have 


diſeaſes to be removed, and morbid principles to be 


tion 
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tion will aſſuredly eſtabliſh in you health immortal. 


The ſame {weetener of life will accompany you to 


the end, and, ſeating herſelf by your dying bed, will 
draw afide the curtains of eternity, will bid you lift 


your cloſing eyes on the end of ſorrow, pain, and 


care, and, in the opened gates of peace and glory, 
will point to you, in full view, the friends of Chriſt, 


waiting to hail your arrival. 
That Chriſtianity gives all theſe bleſſings, hid 


* gies them certainly; that it produces no loſs, and 
great gain, in the preſent world; that it makes no- 


thing worſe, and every thing better; is clearly evi- 


dent from the nature of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. The 


doctrines, precepts, and promiſes, contain and ſe- 
cure all this, and much more. At the ſame time, 


every Chriſtian is a witneſs to this truth. Every 
Chriſtian has, by experience, known the pleaſures 


of ſin, and by the ſame experience alſo, has known 
the pleaſures of religion. To whatever degree there- 
fore, his experience has extended, he is a complete 


judge of both. Many, very many Chriſtians have 
alſo fully enjoyed the higheſt pleaſures of ſcience 
and intelle&, and are of courſe . unexceptionable 
judges of theſe pleaſures. But no Chriſtian was 
ever found, who for a moment admitted that any 


_ pleaſures were to be compared with thoſe of religion; 
not one, who would not fay, that for the lofs of re- 
ligion worlds would be a poor compenſation. In 


every other caſe this evidence would be acknowled- 
ged as complete. Nor is it balanced, or leſſened, 


by any contrary evidence. Infidels have never taſ- 
ted the pleaſures of religion, and, in the deciſion of 
this queſtion, are therefore without A voice. 

With theſe bleſſings i in view, you will, I truſt 


without a figh, leave to the Infidel his peculiar gra- 


tifications. In every innocent enjoyment you can 
_ partake, at leaſt, as largely as he. You will not, 
therefore, repine that you cannot ſhine at a horſe- 


race, bet at a 2 win at a gaming-table, riot, 


At 
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at the board of intemperance, drink deep at the mit- 


night debauch, or fteal to infamaus enjoyments at 
the brothel. _ Ws Fr ret 
But the moſt important conſideration 1s yet to be 


ſuggeſted ; a conſideration infinitely awful and glo- 
rious. There may be an Hereafter. There may 
be a future Judgment, a future Retribution. The 


courſe of Sin, begun here, may continue forever. 


The ſeed of virtue, ſown ih the preſent world, and 
_ raiſed to a young and feeble ſtem, may be deſtined 
to growth immortal. The miſery produced here by 

Sin, may be unceaſingly generated by the ſame 


wretched cauſe, through ages which cannot end. 


The peace and joy which virtue creates during this 


tranſient life, the ſame illuſtrious power may expand 
and prolong, through an ever-enlarging progreſs. 
What the natural eye thus ſees with dim and pro- 


|  bable viſion, Chriſtianity, poſſeſſed of ſuperior optics, 


diſcerns and promiſes with clear, prophetic certainty. 


_ Endleſs death and endleſs life are written in full 
and glowing characters in the book, ſealed to unen- 
lightened and unaſſiſted man with ſeven ſeals. 
That book a hand infinite and ſupreme unrols to 
every humble, penitent, believing mind, and diſ- 
cloſes to the enraptured view the page of eternity, 
on which, things divine and immortal are pencilled 
with ſun- beams. A reſidence, finiſhed with infinite 
workmanſhip, employments pure and raviſhing, a 


character completely dignified and lovely, compa- 


nions the firſt and beſt in the univerſe, a ſyſtem of 
Providence, compoſed wholly of good, refining, aſ- 


cending, and brightening forever, and a God ſeen, 
known, and enjoyed, in all his combined perfection, 


are there drawn in colours of light and lite. 


| In the ſame volume is diſcloſed by the ſame hand 
the immenſe woe, deſtined to reward the perpetra- 
tion of iniquity, voluntary blindneſs, and immove- 


able impenitence. Allured and charmed by ſupreme 
endearments, on the one hand, the mind is, on the 


other 
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other, equally awakened and alarmed. Good and: 
evil paſſing conception, paſſing limits, are offered 
to the choice ; and by that choice alone the good 
may be ſecured, and evil avoided, forever; 
With reſpect to theſe amazing things, Philoſophy 
knows nothing, threatens nothing, promiſes nothing. 
To Philoſophy the inviſible world is an unknown 
vaſt, over which, like the raven ſent out of the ark, 
ſhe wanders with a weaffed wing, ſeeking reſt, and 
finding none. To her exploring eye, the univerſe 
is one immenſe, unfathomable ocean. Above, a- 
round, beneath, all is doubt, anxiety, and deſpair. 
Her accounts are, like her views; macertain and con- 
jectural only, the foundations of no aſſent, no ſatiſ- 
faction. If you adhere to them, you cannot loſe, 
and you may infinitely gain. An infinite difference 
of poſſible good and evil, therefore, demands your 
adoption of Chriſtianity. I need not place the ſub- 
ject on higher ground. To every thinking man 
there is, here, a motive infinite to embrace Chriſti- 
anity, and reject Infide] Philoſophy. 
If there is a God (and that there is, is more cer- 
_ tain, and evident, than that there is any thing beſide. 
one's ſelf) he is doubtleſs perfect in holineſs, as well 
as in power and knowledge. With holy or virtuous 
creatures he mult of courſe be pleaſed ; becauſe ho- 
lineſs is obedience to his will, and becauſe it is a re- 
ſemblance to his character. As he muſt be pleaſed 
with his own character, ſo he muſt be pleaſed with 
his creatures, whenever they poſſeſs a character fi- 
milar to his own. That he ſhould not be pleaſed to 
have his will obeyed is impoſſible, The very ſuppo- 
ſition, that the Ruler has a will, involves in it neceſ- 
ſarily, that he muſt be pleaſed to be obeyed. All 
the doctrines of Revelation, all the precepts, are 
ſummed up in this memorable ſentence, © Be ye ho- 
1y, as I the Lord your God am holy.“ To accom- 
pliſh holineſs, or virtue, in man is the ſingle end of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, Chriſtianity therefore teaches, 
| enjoins, 
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enjoins, and with infinite motives purſues, what rea- 


ſon dictates as the higheſt wiſdom of man. But, in 


all this, Infidel Philoſophy has no part, nor lot, nor 
memorial. A = 
Thus, in every view, the ſtate and the proſpects 


of the Chriſtian are full of comfort, peace, and hope, 
of medicines for grief, and ſeaſonings for joy. The 
preſent ſtate of the Infidel is deftitute of both, and. 
proſpects he has none. Here, the religion of the 
_ Chriſtian brings with it, in hand, worth, uſefulneſs, 
and dignity ; and hereafter, in bright reverſion, and 


through an interminable progreſs, life, wiſdom, vir- 
tue, happineſs, and glory. Philoſophy, on the con- 


trary, adds to him, here, no enjoyment, and robs him 


of the chief ſupport of ſuffering; and, beyond the 


grave, plunders him of heaven, and conſigns him to 


annihilation and deſpair.“ 


* Since theſe diſcourſes were ſent to the preſs, I have ſeen a work 


lately publiſhed in Great Britain, and republiſhed in America, 


written by J. Robiſon, Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy to the Uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, and Secretary of the Royal Society in that 


city, and entitled, A conſpiracy againſt all the Governments and 


Religions in Europe,” in this work the reader may ſee the dan- 


gers of Infidel Philoſophy ſet in the ſtrongeſt light poſſible, He 
may ſee a plan formed, and to an alarming degree executed, for 
exterminating Chriſtianity, Natural Religion, the belief of a God, 


of the immortality of the Soul, and Moral obligation; for rooting 
out of the world civil and domeſtic government, the right of pro- 
perty, marriage, natural affection, chaſtity, and decency ; and in 


a word, for deſtroying whatever is virtuous, refined, or deſirable, 


end introducing again univerſal ſavageneſs and brutiim. All this 


is to be done under the pretence of enlarged Philanthropy, and of 


giving mankind liberty and equality. By this maſk is carefully 
concealed the true end, which is no leis than to reduce the whole 
human race under a complete ſubjugation to thele Philoſophers; a 
ſubjugation of mind as well as of body, 
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